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Conference Calendar 


SEPTEMBER 


Durham, North Carolina 
Duke University. Southeastern Personnel Conference. Frank T. deVyver, 
Secretary, c/o Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


Rome, Italy. University of Rome 

International University Contact. 4th Annual Congress. International Uni- 
versity Contact for Management Education, Rietveldse Toorn, Ooster- 
straat 94, Delft, Netherlands. 


New York, N. Y. Hotel Statler 

American Management Association. Personnel Conference. C. W. McDowell, 
Division Manager, AMA, 1515 Broadway, Times Square, New York 
36, N. Y. 


Lafayette, Indiana. 

Purdue University. 14th Annual Conference on Training in Business, In- 
dustry & Government. Harry S. Belman, Chairman, Industrial Educa- 
tion, Purdue Univ. Lafayette, Ind. 


OCTOBER 


Ottawa, Canada. Chateau Laurier 

National Office Management Association. Area 5 Conference. A. A. Jack- 
son, Canadian Bank Note Co. Ltd. P.O. Box 394, Ottawa, Ont. 
Canada 


Washington, D. C. Statler Hotel 

Civil Service Assembly. Annual Conference on Public Personnel Adminis- 
tration & Commemorating soth Anniversary. CSA, 1313 E. 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois 


New York, N. Y. Hotel Statler 
Society for Advancement of Management. Measurement of Management Con- 
ference. SAM, 74 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Edttor to Reader:- 


Ir Sgems as THouch Many Lasor 
Retations Men are bent on conducting 
their union relations the hard way, because 
it surely seems as though people must know 
better than to do many of the things which 
they, nevertheless, are found doing. It is 
like the farmer who listened for a while to 
the county farm agent’s glowing descrip- 
tion of the wonderful bulletins that could 
be had from the State College telling how 
to farm better. After a long period of 
listening, the farmer finally shook his head 
as he remarked, ‘‘Nope, I ain't farming now 
as good as I know how.” 

In the June issue, Russell Emmons, 
Industrial Relations Manager of the Phila- 
delphia Quartz Company, tells how the 
Quakers worked towards friendly agree- 
ment. If you haven't read his story, you may 


find it suggestive of ways for improving 
your union relations—or relations with 
anyone, for that matter. 





I Am Frequentty Srartiep by the 
prevailing lack of knowledge of modern job 
evaluation methods. Very few people seem 
ever to have heard of evaluating high-level 
executive jobs in a satisfactory manner. 
Still fewer people know that it is possible 
to evaluate every job from that of the 
office boy to the president with one plan. 
Often I am told it takes a special plan to 
evaluate technical jobs. I am often told that 
you ‘‘can't evaluate executive jobs because 
the man makes the job.’’ The fact is that 
it is possible to evaluate all jobs from the 
office boy to the president—and :verything 
in-between—with a simple single plan. 





Have You BVER HAD THE ExPERIENCE 
of finding a subordinate backing away 
from a job that you had expected him to 
carry on? It may be a piece of work which 
is new to him and, because he is unfamiliar 


with it, it looks more difficult than it 
really is. Sometimes the situation is com- 
plicated by the fact that the man is un- 
willing to ask questions whicn would set 
him on the right track. 

In a case like this, the utmost care 
must be used to avoid injuring a good 
man's self-confidence and self-respect. His 
self-confidence is evidently at a low ebb at 
the particular time, or the necessary ques- 
tions would have been asked and there 
would have been no problem. 

The way to deal with such a situation, 
it seems to me, is to make an effort to find 
time to work alongside the man for a 
while, giving him as much information as 
he can absorb from time to time and build- 
ing up his self-confidence by giving ap- 
proval to that part of his work which he 
has been doing successfully. 





“Machines are getting so smart it's hard to 
find humans smart enough to run them'’, says an 
AP item from Ann Arbor. Cecil C. Craig of the 
University of Michigan's statistical research 
laboratory is quoted as saying that training 
people to set up and operate the ‘‘electronic 
brains’’ for business is a really critical problem. 

A Sense or Humor Is a Great 
Bizssinc, both for the possessor and for 
those on the receiving end. Kurt Kruger of 
Darmstadt might have given us a tongue 
lashing when he received a copy of this 
magazine which had many unprinted 
pages. Instead, he returned the copy with a 
15-word note: “Is this a sample copy for 
the new art ‘How to use imagination in 
reading’?"’ 

Do you care to look over some of our 
recent mail with me? . . . Audrey Heusser of 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation sent 
an amusing note about scrod. With the note 
came by mistake a copy of April P/J with a 
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routing list attached. When informed, Mrs. 
Heusser wrote: ‘So that’s where the copy 
went! Please send it back. I am accused of 
stealing the circulating copy of PersonNEL 
Journat again, and this time I swore up 
and down I hadn't. Those people are after 
my scalp because they missed seeing the 
issue." . . . John Cusak writes from New 
Hyde Park, New York: “You have a 
wonderful magazine. Every issue gives me 
something to think about. In general, your 
articles provoke thought, stir imagination 
and start action. If personnel men had coats 
of arms, I would want to use this motto 
which gives an insight into my personnel 
philosophy, ‘Nemo dat quod non habet’— 
no one can give what he hasn't got inside. 
Keep those articles coming.’’. . . Robert E. 
Tepperman of the Lock Joint Pipe Com- 
pany, East Orange, N. J. has a good idea. 
He says: “While we receive the Journal at 
the office, I would like to build my own 
file, and feel that I could read it more 
thoroughly at my leisure if I were to receive 
it at home."’ Sending his personal sub- 
scription he adds: “‘I would like to take 
this opportunity to let you know how 
helpful I have found the Journal both as a 
reference source and as a means of keeping 
posted on developments in the field.”’. . . 
Temple Burling, M.D., of Cornell Uni- 
versity calls our attention to an error in the 
February issue, where we reported that an 
Industrial Mental Health conference was 
sponsored by a company at Lake Logan, 
North Carolina. The conference grew out of 
a meeting at Lake Logan, Dr. Burling tells 
us, but was sponsored by the School of 
Industrial and Labor Relations of Cornell 
University and was held on the Cornell 
campus. 

My recent comment that one of the 
greatest wastes is the failure to stimulate 
people to their fullest capacity struck a re- 
sponsive chord in several quarters. A sub- 
scriber’s wife, no less, says she rose to her 
fullest capacity to write me of her agree- 
ment. ‘‘One thing I liked particularly,’’ she 


says, “‘was your statement that all of us 
have some special strength with which, if 
encouraged, we could accomplish more than 
we now do....More men with your 
forthrightness should speak out for fairness 
in labor-business relationships. Bravo!"’ 





We have a new subscriber who gives the title 
of ‘Personnel Directress’’. This is so logical 
that I don’t know why it strikes me so forcibly. 
My congratulations to Mrs. Lee Severn, 
Personnel Directress, Hi-Q Division of Aerovox 
Corporation in Olean, New York. 





A Recent Issuz oF THE SATURDAY 
Eveninc Post carried an article by Robert 
H. Schaffer in the course of which he says, 

. a concern about the whole business of 
helping people find the best aspects of 
themselves—a field now called ‘personnel 
work’.”’ 

I wonder how many personnel workers 
would be satisfied with that definition. I 
think it misses the essence of the job, 
which is to give counsel and assistance to 
Operating executives and supervisors to the 
end that the company may operate more 
efficiently as regards those things which 
touch on the affairs of its people. Mr. 
Schaffer’s definition dwells only on one, and 
I think a secondary, aspect of personnel 
work. 

It would be interesting to hear from 
readers as to their judgment of Mr. Schaf- 
fer’s definition of personnel work. 





I Wonper How tHe Vixinc Pump 
Company, Cedar Falls, Iowa, is making out 
with its flexible office work schedule this 
summer. Terry B. Olin, Viking’s personnel 
manager, wrote me about it. One summer, 
he says, the hours were from 7 to 4 during 
the summer. Other summers, there were 
different starting times, but it seemed im- 
possible to please everyone. This summer 
the starting time for office employees is 
any time between 7 and 8 at the individual's 
choice, just so he works eight hours. Off- 
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hand it would seem that one kink in the 
plan might be that early arrivals would be 
unable to get into high gear until others 
come in later, but perhaps Viking has a 
minimum of work flowing from one person 
to another. I don’t know whether Cedar 
Falls operates under Daylight Saving Time; 
the automatic pushing up of summer 
schedules all along the line in that way gets 
my vote. Have other companies been ex- 
perimenting with changes in summer hours; 
what happened? 





PERSONNEL PROVERB 


“Leadership is the art of getting someone else to do 
something you want done because he wants to do it.” 
—Dwight D. Eisenhower 





APPARENTLY THEY HAVE AT LEAST AS 
MucH TROUBLE IN AusTRALIA obtaining 
suitable women employees as we do. 
Dorothy Lee March sent the Assistant 
Editor a page from the October 1955 issue 
of Manufacturing and Management, pub- 
lished ‘“‘down under’’, containing a case 
history from the personnel department of a 
Sydney factory where her sister, Constance 
Lee Butler, is personnel officer. The report 
Says it was mecessary to interview 77 
women, and contact 17 others on the re- 
serve list, to obtain ten women suitable for 
the job. Five women, told when to come 
to work, failed to show up. But that, says 
Mrs. Butler, was less costly in time and 
money than having them come to work and 
shortly leaving. Of the 77 women inter- 
viewed, 12 were above the maximum age 
of 35 and eight were below the age of 21. 
Very limited English barred eight women; 
seven were not suitable physically. 

In another instance, only seven of 123 
women interviewed were suitable for a 
particular job that required a month's 
training. The company never starts a 
woman on the day she is interviewed, and 
this reduces turnover after a few days’ 


work. A sidelight on the labor market 
around Sydney is that factory jobs for 
women are relatively scarce and so the 
better workers, once they get located, are 
inclined to stay put. 





A ‘‘Prostem Corner’ Has Been 
Succgstep, and [| think it’s a wonderful 
idea. The suggestion came from my friend 
Irving K. Kessler, vice president of the 
John B. Stetson Company, Philadelphia, in 
one of the nicest letters to come this way in 
a long time. “In a sense,’’ he says, “‘I 
suppose that this is a ‘letter to the editor’— 
my first. 1 am addressing it to the editor of 
the Personnel Journal to tell him that I like 
his publication. It is most readable and you 
manage to avoid the stiff, starchy formalism 
that I find objectionable in other publica- 
tions. I know that this is no accident. . . . 

“Do you think there would be an 
interest among personnel people if you were 
to add a ‘problem corner’ to the Journal? 
This could be conducted in any number of 
ways. The most obvious is for readers to 
submit problem situations for discussion 
and suggested handling by other men in 
the field.”’ 

All right, who will start us off with 
the statement of a problem? Possibly you 
found a solution but weren't completely 
satisfied with it, or maybe the problem is 
still unresolved. If you'd welcome the 
thinking of others on the subject, please 
give as much background and surrounding 
information as necessary. And, if you'd 
rather not have your name and comp any 
revealed in connection with the problem 
situation, just tell us so and you may rely 
on our discretion in that regard. I'd like 
nothing better than to see ‘Problem 
Corner’’ develop into a lively page or two 


every so often. 





Use of a Selection Panel 
in Hiring Non-Technical People 


HE Selection Panel scheme was intro- 

duced into the company in December 
1945. Our experience of this method of 
selection has proved it to have definite 
advantages over the normal interview 
method, particularly in recruiting a small 
number of young men who, with con- 
siderable training and experience, might 
prove worthy of promotion to senior 
positions. The main advantages of selection 
by means of the Panel may be summed up 
as follows: 

In the short time that a candidate is 
seen during the normal interview it is far 
easier for him to maintain an appearance 
of confidence and ability. During the much 
longer period that he is before the Panel 
the man who has “‘all his goods in the 
window" is more liable to be detected. 
Conversely, the man who is reserved has 
time to settle down and show his true 
worth. 

Various tests set to the candidates are 
designed to bring out qualities and defects 
of their character and ability in a way that 
is not possible in a short interview. 

The candidates are seen side by side 
with other men with whom they may be 
compared. Qualities such as leadership, co- 
operation and initiative are more easily 
assessed than when a man is seen by him- 
self. 

The composition of the Panel ensures 
that the candidates are assessed against a 
background of wide and varied knowledge 


Condensation of a Guide used by 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL [NDusTRIES LimITED 


London, England 





The described selection procedure, not 
much used in this country, has demon- 
strated advantages which would sug- 
gest its employment to pick a few ex- 
ceptional people from each crop of 
candidates. The method makes it pos- 
sible to get much better acquainted 
with pre-screened candidates, reducing 
the chance of selection error to the mini- 
mum. Though costly in time and effort 
at the start, the method probably saves 
money in the long run as opposed to 
less careful hiring. Our thanks to W. 
S. Bristowe, manager of the company's 
Central Staff Department, for permis- 
sion to quote this paper. 





of the company’s activities and require- 
ments. 

The candidates are given an op- 
portunity of finding out far more about the 
company than would be possible in one 
interview. They are encouraged to talk 
informally with the selectors and to ask as 
many questions as possible. 

Usually five or six Panels are held each 
year. The first five are arranged in the 
earlier months in order that men at uni- 
versities may have an opportunity of 
attending before they have taken their final 
examinations. It is by no means considered 
essential that candidates should be uni- 
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versity men, but in practice most applicants 
are men who have taken, or are studying 
for, an arts degree, with occasionally a 
graduate in science who is seeking a non- 
technical post. This is largely due to the 
age limits, now set at 21-25 years. Candi- 
dates are selected from a large number who 
have been interviewed by the Recruitment 
Section of Central Staff Department. 
Success is not regarded as a matter of 
competition, but of the attainment of a 
certain standard. Experience so far shows 
that there are always more vacancies than 
the number of men appearing before the 
Panel. Broadly speaking, the task of the 
Panel is to select men who may be fairly 
regarded as potential heads of departments. 


CoMPOSITION OF PANEL 


The Panel consists usually of five 
members. Of these, the chairman and fre- 
quently one other are drawn from Central 
Staff Department. The others are senior 
officials of Divisions, Sales Regions, or 
Head Office Departments; where it is 
possible it is arranged that these are 
drawn from Divisions or Regions having 
vacancies that may be filled by successful 
Panel candidates. On occasion, one or 
two others may also be present, who take 
no part in the procedure. 

Although it is sometimes suggested 
that interviewing and other selection 
procedure should be carried out by one 
person alone or by as small a number as 
possible, it has not been our experience 
that candidates are daunted when faced 
by up to seven individuals who may be 
present when the Panel meets. The pro- 
ceedings are deliberately kept as informal 
as possible and every effort is made to put 
the candidates at their ease in order that 
they shall behave naturally. 

The number of candidates is now fixed 
at eight because it has been found that 


this is the optimum number conveniently 
dealt with at one time. A dossier on each 
of them is prepared beforehand and is 
sent to the members of the Panel some 
days previous to the meeting. The dossier 
contains copies of the application forms, 
interview notes, reports from the Uni- 
versity Appointments Boards (where ap- 
plicable), and copies of references. 


Try To Prace ALL IN Joss 


It has become more and more our 
practice to endeavour to find jobs in the 
company for those candidates who do not 
quite attain the Panel standard: in some 
cases this may be due to some doubt on 
the part of the Panel as to the man’s ac- 
ceptability anywhere in the company, 
in others to the feeling that an individual 
is only suitable in some particular job or 
in a limited area. From reports obtained 
from Divisions and Departments now 
employing these men, it is evident that 
their appointments have been completely 
justified, that in most cases they are doing 
very well. 

Further advantages of the Selection 
Panel are that its existence is well known 
to the Appointments Boards of the Uni- 
versities, that it is recognised as a de- 
sirable objective for an arts graduate to 
aim at, and that, in our view, initial suc- 
cess at an I.C.I. Panel provides the in- 
dividual with one of the finest opportuni- 
ties for starting an industrial career. 

An ancillary benefit which arises 
from the Panel is that it brings together 
from time to time senior people from vari- 
ous parts of the company to act as a body, 
and it has often been said by those par- 
ticipating that the experience is not with- 
out value when handling their own staff 
problems. The two or three more regular 
members of the Panel find it helpful to 
have the assistance of minds brought fresh 
to this selection technique; their presence 
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also aids in answering questions which 
candidates may put about particular jobs 
in the various parts of the company. 


PROCEDURE 
First Day 


Although the outlines of the Panel 
procedure are now well established, points 
of detail vary from time to time; the fol- 
lowing account does not therefore neces- 
sarily represent the exact procedure at any 
one period. 

10.00 a.m. The candidates assemble. They 
are provided with name badges, as are the 
Panel members later, for ease of identifica- 
tion. They are met by the Panel secretary 
and are briefed as far as is necessary at 
this stage. 

10.10-10.45 a.m. A short essay of about 
two foolscap pages in length is written 
by the candidates. As far as possible sub- 
jects are chosen which not only reveal 
the candidates’ ability to write clearly 
and concisely but also test their capacity 
to solve some ethical problem, their depth 
of thought, and their commonsense. 

10.45 a.m. Coffee. 

10.5s-11.55 a.m. The candidates carry out 
written tests. Instead of the National 
Institute of Industrial Psychology Intelli- 
gence Tests used hitherto, ‘Reasoning 
Tests for Higher Levels of Intelligence’ 
are being adopted for a trial period. These 
have been designed by Professor C. W. 
Valentine, Emeritus Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Birmingham. 
Professor Valentine states that there is 
substantial agreement that reasoning tests 
give a very high correlation with general 
ability. It is not proposed that the test 
result should necessarily be taken as a 
final index of the candidate's intelligence 
or ability, but rather as an important 
factor in the overall assessment. 

11.45 4.m.—12.00. While the candidates com- 
plete the ‘Reasoning Tests’, the Panel 
members meet in the chairman's room. 


This provides an opportunity, particularly 
for those members who have not previ- 
ously attended a meeting, to discuss with 
the chairman questions which may have 
arisen from their preliminary reading of 
the Panel documents. 
12.00-12.15 p.m. The members of the 
Panel and the candidates come together 
for the first time. The chairman welcomes 
the candidates to the company; he in- 
troduces the selectors and may give a few 
salient facts about their careers in I.C.L. 
The chairman then makes a few 
general remarks about the programme and 
the proceedings, in the course of which 
the following points are emphasised :— 


CANDIDATES GivEN Every CoNsIDERATION 


(a) As far as possible the proceedings 
will be kept on an informal and friendly 
basis, subject of course to the importance 
of the objective which is to _ find 
whether the candidates are of the calibre 
required by the company, at the same 
time not forgetting the question of whether 
the company is able to provide the type of 
career for which we think the candidate 
is suited. 

(b) We appreciate that some candi- 
dates may be more nervous than others, 
but if they behave naturally it will be 
easier for the members of the Panel to 
make allowances for any tension that the 
proceedings may produce in the individual. 

(c) Candidates are not in competition 
with one another, so they need not look 
sideways at each other. We might select 
all of them or none of them. We are seek- 
ing to maintain a standard. 

(d) We do not expect that applicants 
will often know what specific jobs would 
suit them best, so it is one of our tasks to 
try to find this out for ourselves and can- 
didates will help us by being perfectly 
frank. We lay stress on this because it is 
unfortunate for the candidate and for the 
company if a mistake is made in selecting 
a man for a particular kind of job. 
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(e) Those who enter our service must 
realise that there is, of course, a great 
deal to learn and that they will have to 
start learning at the bottom. They will be 
provided with some training, experience 
and opportunity, but in the early stages 
progress may appear to be slow and pa- 
tience will be an essential part of a suc- 
cessful man’s outlook. Apart from their 
initial training they will be in competition 
with others, including those who have 
joined the company without further edu- 
cation after leaving school and who are 
equally keen to prove their worth. 

(f) In the event of their not being 
selected they should not allow this to 
depress them unduly. They may like to 
remind themselves that these Selection 
Panels are only held five or six times a 
year, in the course of which scores of ap- 
plications are carefully screened. Failure 
to be selected does not necessarily mean 
anything more than that we have nothing 
quite suitable to offer at the present time. 


(Note: These remarks have to be qualified 
under present conditions since the best 
men may well receive offers from several 
large industrial concerns.) 


CANDIDATES INTRODUCE THEMSELVES 


12.15-12.45 p.m. Each of the candidates 
is asked to introduce himself to the Panel 
by means of a three minute autobiography. 
As this is not meant to be a test of im- 
promptu speaking the candidates have 
already been given notice of this item. 
The exercise is intended not only to 
introduce candidates but also to test their 
powers of coherent and logical speech, 
their ability to bring out the essential 
points in their talk, and their confidence. 
After 234 minutes a signal is given 
to remind candidates that half a minute 
only remains. 
12.45 p.m. Selectors and candidates ad- 
journ for pre-lunch cocktails. This period, 
the tea interval, and the quarter of an 


hour before dinner, provide opportunities 
for the Panel members and candidates to 
meet individually and they help con- 
siderably in breaking down any tension 
felt by the candidates. At lunch and at 
dinner, candidates are placed mext to a 
member of the company for the same 
reason. 


Tack ToceTHer WitHout LEADER 


2.20 — 3.35 p.m. Leaderless Discussions. 
Candidates are asked to discuss a topical 
subject, or subjects, amongst themselves. 
Members of the Panel join in as little as 
possible, doing so only to revive a flagging 
subject or to bring out a point which will 
provoke discussion. 

Many aspects of the candidate's per- 
sonality can be judged in the course of the 
discussion—such qualities as breadth of 
knowledge, power of expression, ability 
to argue coherently and to maintain a 
point of view in debate, strength of per- 
sonality. 
3.35-4.00 p.m. Tea. 
4.00-4.35 p.m. Impromptu Speeches. The 
candidates are asked to give impromptu 
speeches lasting three minutes. In turn 
each candidate draws a card, reads aloud 
the three subjects printed on it, and an- 
nounces the subject on which he will 
speak. He is given no time for prepara- 
tion. Examples of the subjects that a 
candidate may find on his card are:— 


1. Coming of Age 
Short Story Writing 
Philosophy 


. Golf 
The Third Programme 
Poetry 


. Vegetarianism 
Nationalisation of Industry 
Pigheadedness 


The impromptu speech reveals the 
candidate’s ability to think while he talks, 
his clear mindedness, his skill in dealing 
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with a subject of which he may know 
little and, often, his sense of humour. 
4.35-5.15 p.m. During this period the 
candidates are invited to ask questions 
from the members of the Panel. This was 
introduced as an innovation during the 
1955 Panels and was found to be very 
popular. Members of the Panel will be 
asked to co-operate with the chairman. 
5.1s-6.45 p.m. Candidates have free time. 
5.15-6.30 p.m. The selectors (i) hear the 
results of the written reasoning tests, (ii) 
read the essays, (iii) if time permits con- 
sider their provisional assessments. The 
selectors usually find it convenient in- 
dependently to arrange the candidates in 
order of merit and divide them into three 
categories :-— 


(a) Probables 
(b) Doubtfuls 
(c) Improbables 


These provisional opinions are then com- 
pared, and differences are discussed. 


6.45-8.15 p.m. After a quarter of an 
hour’s break the Panel assembles for 
dinner with the candidates, after which 
the candidates are free for the remainder 
of the evening. 

8.30-9.00 p.m. Selectors have further dis- 
cussion (as may be desirable) on their 
provisional assessments. 


Tue Seconp Day's ProGraM 


9.30 4.m.—4.45 p.m. Individual interviews 
with candidates at 45 minute intervals. 
During these interviews, which last about 
35 minutes, each member of the Panel 
concentrates on certain aspects in order to 
prevent overlapping. The Appendix sets 
out the field of questions to which each 
member in general confines his attention. 
At the end of the interview the candidate 
is asked whether he wishes to add any- 
thing to what he has said or correct any- 
thing which may have given a wrong 
impression. He may also be asked if he 
thinks the procedure has been fair or 


whether he has any comments which 
might help us in our future conduct of 
these Selection Panels. 

During each interview the selectors 
aim at marking each candidate under the 
following ten headings. In doing this we 
place great emphasis on the personality, 
the general ‘awareness’, and the ability 
of the men to get on with other people 


Personal Acceptability 
Scholastic Knowledge 
Experience 

Intelligence 
Co-operativeness 

Energy and Perseverance 
Initiative 

Leadership 
Dependability 

Final Assessment 


ODP SN ArpPY Pm 


4 


These qualities are each defined on a 
printed sheet in the possession of the se- 
lectors. The marking is A, B+, B, C+, C, 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Your Informal Organization: 
Dealing With It Successfully 


) Tey day, working personnel people 
are faced with problems whose roots 


lie in the activities and attitudes of in- 
formal groups. Such groups exist in all 
organizations and at every level within 
these organizations. Everyone is familiar 
with cases in which cliques have interfered 
with personnel activities such as place- 
ment, promotion, transfer, and training. 
Frequently output is affected, line and 
staff conflicts arise, the introduction of new 
methods is resisted, communication lines 
are broken and rumors are spread over the 
informal organization's ‘‘grapevine.”” __ 

No manager can successfully and 
permanently destroy the informal organi- 
zation of his subordinates, nor would a 
wise manager attempt to do so. A good 
executive who understands the motivation 
and operation of informal groups can deal 
with them so as to make these often 
‘troublesome people’’ the keystone of his 
firm's morale. Good morale within a firm 
means that individual personal aims are 
willingly subordinated to or, preferably, 
integrated with the basic objectives of the 
firm itself. 

Informal organization is that network 
of personal and social relations which is 
not specified by formal organization. 

The emphasis within the informal 
organization is on people and their rela- 
tionships with one another; the emphasis 
within the formal organization is on 
positions defined in terms of authority, 
duties, functions, and responsibilities. 

All organizations are based upon some 
source of authority. Informal organizations 
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Almost every company has its closely- 
knit groups which have no recognition 
on the organization chart, but which 
nevertheless greatly influence the tone 
and even the outcome of the enterprise. 
The author cites four ** principles” 
having to do with the informal organi- 
zation: he provides a check-list for 
appraising your understanding of it 
and your effectiveness in dealing with 
it. 





are based upon the authority which stems 
from the personal acceptance of individuals 
by one another. This ‘informal authority”’ 
can not be delegated. Informal authority 
results from social interaction, and at- 
taches to ‘‘person,’’ rather than to “‘office.”’ 
A person to whom formal authority is 
delegated actually has this authority only 
by virtue of his office. 

As a direct result of the difference 
between the two sources of authority, the 
formal organization may grow to immense 
size, while the informal—since its author- 
ity is necessarily based upon intimate 
personal relationships—is severely limited 
in size. 

The formal organization is inten- 
tionally created, while the informal or- 
ganization develops spontaneously. Once 
in existence, the informal organization is 
reinforced by the occupational culture of 
group members, and has a culture of its 
own. 
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Because the informal organization has 
its own distinct culture, apart from the 
culture of the formal organization within 
which it exists, informal group values and 
goals may differ from those of the formal 
organization. Since informal group mem- 
bers are in the position of being individ- 
ually responsible to a formal superior, and 
of being answerable to their informal 
group at the same time, a serious dilution 
of loyalty to the firm may result. 


Four Principles 


Four principles or “‘guides to action”’ 
may help the personnel manager to deal 
successfully with the informal organiza- 
tion. Each of the four principles is based 
upon analysis of published research and 
case material on the influence and activity 
of informal groups. 

Principle of Uniqueness. A particular 
informal organization bears some general 
similarity to other informal organizations, 
but in detail it is unique and local, and 
must be studied and analyzed in the situa- 
tion in which it exists. 

The significance of this is that there 
is no single research procedure which can 
be universally used by a manager to analyze 
informal group influence within his firm. 

Principle of Resistance. An informal 
organization will resist any threat to its 
cultural integrity. 


The significance of this is that the. 


members of an informal organization react 
as a group, rather than as single individ- 
uals. Awareness of this group reaction 
enables managers to anticipate possible 
resistance and to form policies which will 
minimize interference with the firm's opera- 
tions. 

The research bases for this principle 
include studies revealing group resistance 
to personnel department actions, tech- 
nological change, and organizational 
change. 

Principle of Degree of Control. An in- 
formal organization will exert a degree 


of personal control over its members which 
is not attainable by the formal business 
organization. 

The significance of this is that man- 
agers cannot, in their formal office, exert 
either the amount or the type of personal 
control over subordinates or superiors 
that may be exercised by an informal 
organization over its members. Unless 
counteracted, this informal control may 
challenge formal control and disrupt the 
formal organization. 

Principle of Integration of Objectives. 
The objectives of the informal organiza- 
tion are an essential part of its cultural 
heritage; to insure their integration with 
the objectives of the firm, managers must 
plan and develop a program for integra- 
tion, including effective two-way com- 
munication as a major element. 

The significance of this principle is 
that a manager must take purposive ac- 
tion to insure harmony between his firm 
and the informal groups within the firm, 
since it is unlikely that such harmony 
will occur spontaneously. 


PERSONNEL MANAGER’s Cueck List 


The purpose of the check list which 
follows is to suggest a self-test by which 
a manager may evaluate the nature and 
influence of informal organizations within 
his firm, and the effectiveness of his pro- 
gram for harmonious coordination of the 
informal organizations with the formal 
organization. 

Based upon a thorough study of pub- 
lished material on the informal or social 
group, it is felt that too little emphasis 
has been placed upon this vital aspect of 
management. Therefore, a check list is 
offered which can be used by a practicing 
manager to supplement his existing human 
relations auditing procedure. In the event 
that most of the check list questions are 
answered in the affirmative, little further 
action would be needed; however, if 
many questions are answered in the nega- 
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tive, an important method of controlling 
human behavior has probably been al- 
lowed to go unused. 

Human relations management which 
gives thought to the informal organiza- 
tion is logically sound, and will give a 
more accurate account of actual phenomena 
in the firm than if there is no allowance 
made for group motivation. 

In using this check list a manager 
will disregard questions which do not 
apply to his particular situation, and will 
add, from his own experience, questions 
which he knows will apply to his firm’s 
operation. Really, the check list is no 
more than a suggested self-test which is 
designed to remind the auditing manager 
of the power and influence of the informal 
organization. It is intended that each 
item be answered with a Yes or No and a 
notation of Action to be Taken. 


Nature of the Informal Organization 


1. Do the supervisors understand the 
difference between the formal and the in- 
formal organization? 

2. Are the supervisors trained to recognize 
the bonds of common interest which provide 
a basis for informal group formation? 

3. Are the supervisors trained to identify 
informal groups? 


Research Requirements 


1. Are the three basic conditions for suc- 
cessful study and analysis of informal organiza- 
tions met? 

a. Do the managers understand and have 

an interest in the research? 

b. Is there continuity of research effort? 

c. Will action be taken in accordance 

with the research findings? 


Personnel Management among Rank and File 


1. Do personnel requisitions carry supple- 
mentary ‘social specifications?”’ 

2. Is non-directive interviewing used to 
probe a recruit’s attitudes and sentiments? 

3. Are isolates (‘‘lone-wolves’’) assigned 
to solitary jobs? 


4. Are transfers and promotions con- 
sidered on the basis of group expectations, as 
well as from the firm's point of view? 

5. Are people who don’t fit in reassigned? 

6. Are the ‘‘natural leaders’’ identified? 

7. Are the ‘‘natural leaders’’ trained for 
formal leadership? 


Production Management 


1. Are informal group ties and pressures 
being used to reduce absenteeism and turn- 
over? 

2. Is there an absence of significant in- 
tentional restriction of output by informal 
groups? 

3. Does the firm have a program for 
“ profit-sharing’’ work teams? 

4. Are ‘‘wildcat’’ strikes examined for 
informal group influence? 

5. Are first-line supervisors trained to 
combat *‘ wildcat’’ strikes? 


Line Management 


1. Does the firm have a policy to re- 
establish the dignity of the foreman’s formal 
role? 

2. Is action being taken to avoid “* trained 
incapacity’’ among the middle managers? 

3. Are top managers habitually careful 
in their informal organizational dealings? 


Staff Management 


1. Is the line-staff conflict minimized by 
educating and training each to respect the 
functions of the other? 

2. Are staff managers encouraged to 
broaden their perspective? 


(Continued on page 102) 
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Today's Group Training Problems 


his is the first article of a series which 
will present some hypotheses and 
their application to the problems of (1) 
encouraging and directing participation, 
(2) enhancing group agreement and de- 
cision and (3) assuring proper application 
of training results on the job. 

The word Aypotheses is used instead of 
principles because the ideas to be pre- 
sented have not yet been applied in as 
wide a variety of situations as is neces- 
sary to establish them as principles. Train- 
ing directors have not yet done enough 
experimenting with them—had enough 
experience. By putting these theories be- 
fore you in such a way as to encourage 
their use I hope the right to call them 
principles will ultimately be established 
or refuted. 

A common tendency today in almost 
all areas of business is this incessant 
threshing over of methods and devices. 
In one sense this is understandable. When 
we are confronted with a sudden crisis, as 
industry was when it suddenly realized 
its shortage of leadevs and expert practi- 
tioners of good human relations, both 
students and workers in the crisis area 
resort to nostrums in the hope of finding a 
quick solution of the problem. New 
methods are dreamed up while old ones 
have their last ounce of usefulness wrung 
dry. Theorizing takes place only after 
some alleviation comes from meeting the 
emergency or when continual failure finally 
requires reflection and evaluation. The 
exact state of human relations training 
is difficult to determine, but there is a 
growing number of students and practi- 
tioners who believe that in desperation 
we must now sit back and theorize as to 
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Are training directors sacrificing too 
much for the sake of group participa- 
tion? Are they fostering in trainees’ 
minds that nothing is more important 
than being found on the side of the 
majority? Does emphasis on group 
judgments only produce greater human 
relations problems? The author raises 
these and other questions in prepara- 
tion for the more detailed discussion 
which is to follow. 





what went wrong and why results have 

fallen short of expectations. Perhaps the 

answer is to be found in one or more of 

the following tendencies: 

(1) leveling—the other-directed attitude. 

(2) verbal exhibitionism. 

(3) over-emphasis on majority and quan- 
tity. 

(4) ignoring of small-group training. 

(5) lost art of teaching. 

Before proceeding to discuss these 
tendencies it should be made clear that 
they have arisen through improper use 
of group training procedures, and do not 
reflect on the value and continued use of 
group training procedures. 

One very common trend today is, of 
course, the use of group arguments and 
concensus as a means for influencing de- 
sirable behavior on the part of trainees. 
Participation is seen as the means whereby 
these forces are awakened, and no doubt 
it has a positive influence in an age wherein 
the complexities of business and industry 
seem to overlook the psychological needs 
of individual man. But the use of group 
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pressure has not occurred without some 
sort of sacrifice. 


INDEPENDENT THINKING Lost 


One such sacrifice is independent, 
critical thinking. What is decidedly on 
the increase is what I call ‘‘leveling’’, 
which is one of the greatest ills of a vast 
number of executives and supervisors and 
which is greatly increased by the use of 
committees and group training. It is ap- 
parently a case of ceasing to think about 
a problem as one would in private and, 
instead, thinking about it according to the 
personalities that make up the group. 
This may be described as being sensitive 
to the other man’s viewpoint; but “‘level- 
ing’’ tends to go further and to bring 
individual views into line with those of 
the group without any penetrating analy- 
sis. Judgment of what is or is not pertinent 
is tied up with the way in which the in- 
dividual sees the group and how it relates 
to him. In leveling, then, a pertinent fact 
is the marriage of what one believes in 
with what may be acceptable. Because it is 
the process whereby thinking and judging 
are brought in line with the structure and 
norms of the group, group agreement is not 
necessarily indicative of the validity of 
the group decision. 

The interesting result is that, by sup- 
pressing critical thinking through over- 
emphasis on group agreement, the problems 
of leadership and human relations are 
actually increased. This result seems to 
follow whenever the authority of ideas 
takes a back seat to the authority of their 
acceptance. 

It is ironical that in order to achieve 
maximum effectiveness in a human rela- 
tions or leadership training program, group 
forces are often used that actually increase 
the need for more leadership and better 
human relations. Many instances of this 
kind indicate that there is some truth to 
the often heard accusation that human 
relations and leadership training merely 


makes for more complicated human rela- 
tions, both in the training room and on 
the job. 

A very close kin to the “‘leveler’’ is 
the “‘other-directed’’ person about whom 
we hear and read much today. He is similar 
to the “‘leveler’’ in that his beliefs, be- 
havior and values are directed by the 
beliefs, behavior and values of others in 
the group. He learns to be sensitive to 
what others think of him and play the 
role that they expect him to play. Leader- 
ship to him is not so much being inner- 
driven by his own ideas and beliefs and 
accordingly presuading others to his cause, 
as finding out what others believe and 
want and giving them unique interpreta- 
tion and personal attention. Essentially, 
this is getting leadership through clever 
followership. There is no doubt that the 
“other directed’’ person is increasingly 
needed today, and there is no doubt that 
he is becoming increasingly common be- 
cause of the growing emphasis on group 
involvement. But the threat of too many 
“other directed’’ persons—to originality, 
creativity and progress—is great enough 
to list it as one of the problems belonging 
to group training today. 


Traingzges Become ‘‘VeRBOTs”’ 


Besides this tendency to turn atten- 
tion from developing critical, independent 
thinking to developing social, group skills, 
there is a tendency to develop trainees 
(largely from over-emphasis on the value 
of participation) into what are called 
‘“Verbots’’. An example of this kind of 
person is the housewife who gains emo- 
tional release by verbalizing her problem 
to a sympathetic neighbor. 

Some trainees quickly catch hold of 
this release pleasure when, because of free 
opportunity to participate and “‘let their 
hair down’’, they verbalize their problems 
in a frank and understanding atmosphere. 
The semantical principle, often used in 
training, that a good half of the traince’s 
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problem is in his inability to state his 
problem clearly becomes reinterpreted as 
the principle whereby half of his problem 
is resolved merely by finding adequate 
words with which to express it. 

The fallacy is that his problem be- 
comes all the more real to him and not 
the least bit resolved when adequate words 
are found with which to express it. But 
in so many cases where there is over- 
emphasis on participation, some trainees 
acquire an emotional excitement and re- 
lease through the pleasure of laying them- 
selves wide open before others. One ob- 
server of this tendency calls it ‘‘verbal 
exhibitionism.” 


TRAINING Not Put to Use 


Of course, not all trainees are or 
become ‘‘verbots’’, but so often those who 
most need human relations training in- 
tuitively fear facing up directly to the 
primary responsibility of taking them- 
selves in hand and using the subject matter 
of the training for their personal better- 
ment. This is called self-assumption of 
responsibility for putting into practice 
the training material. Often they go only 
to that stage of feeling comfortable in 
talking about their problem to others. As 
some of you readers probably know better 
than the writer, this first step becomes the 
final step for many and the only result of 
the training effort is that you have made 
the trainee feel accepted by others because 
of his weaknesses rather than in spite of 
them. 

In addition to this tendency of freez- 
ing training progress at the statement of 
problems, there is a strong tendency to 
give undue priority to majority influences 
and whims. Specifically, I mean the general 
high regard for what numbers mean to 
many training directors and trainees. The 
infinite value of the individual, or the few, 
has today been supplanted by the infinite 
value of the majority, or the many. 

Of course we need not be too critical 


of ourselves, for we see this tendency in 
other walks of life too. We cannot mourn 
our dead without Carnegie Hall and 
forty vice-presidents. Charity is an asso- 
ciation. Religion is an endeavor to be 
numerous and communicative. We must 
be attended to in crowds. How many of 
us have found ourselves for one brief 
moment in a certain sheepish feeling at 
being caught in a small audience. This is 
no insignificant experience today. You 
undoubtedly have noticed the people look- 
ing furtively about, counting heads. The 
gradual chill that spreads softly about as 
the small audience realizes its own modesty 
is deadening to enthusiasm. 

The same disappointment comes to 
many when the training session is attended 
only by a few. The quantity must be 
there before effort on the part of the 
trainee or the training director is justified. 
The quality that comes from the intensive 
participation of a few is not appreciated 
as much as the extensive participation of a 


large group. 
Too Many ‘‘Numerists”’ 


Someone aptly labelled these people 
who fail to appreciate the infinite value 
of the one, or the few, as ‘‘numerists’’. 
His commonness is appalling. To him, an 
idea is not good until it has backing by 
the majority, and the training session is 
not a success unless the majority feel happy 
about it. The training director who, 
instead of telling them what they ought 
to do and know, runs errands for them 
morning, noon and night, becomes an 
agent for the majority. With coddling for 
majorities, and tact for whims, he care- 
fully picks his listening posts while he 
does as much good as the majority will 
let him and tells them as much truth as 
the majority will hear. 

If this is strong language for some 
readers, don’t feel that the writer has 
failed to include himself as at one time 
among the numerists. Some of you re- 
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member several years ago in another 
series where I wrote about the “‘pass”’ 
method. This method I, and others, still 
use today, but at that time I too had 
somewhat the same cringing before masses 
of little facts instead of concerning myself 
with the few immeasurable or profound 
ones. 

In rebuttal to this charge, the training 
director might say that if he were to ini- 
tiate the subject matter and to single- 
handedly father the few profound ideas 
that his superior training should provide, 
he would not play the role expected of him 
by trainees today. He who teaches today 
is lost, so to speak. 


Great TEACHER-TRAINERS NEEDED 


The innumerable benefits and results 
of one single great teaching-training di- 
rector, penetrating every trainee who 
knows him, is a thing of the past or else a 
thing that has not yet arrived in training. 
But this need not be. It has come about 
because many of us do not know or do not 
practice the fine art of teaching, of casting 
a spell of attentiveness, interest and en- 
thusiasm through the proper choice of 
ideas and words, amplified by carefully 
controlled participation from trainees. It 
has come about because we have lost 
sight of the infinite worth of the one— 
namely, the training director. 

Another rebuttal often heard is that a 
small group, say four to eight trainees, is 
not economically justifiable today. This 
charge might be suportable if it were 
known that a small group cannot accom- 
plish any more than a larger group, say 
the usual sixteen to twenty. But the re- 
sults and benefits of many of our human 
relations and leadership training programs 
are difficult either to assess or to intui- 
tively grasp. In the cases where the pro- 
gram is set up to allow before-and-after 
quantitative evaluation, the data are in 
most cases disappointing. Some of us 


wonder if the effort and money poured 
into human relations and leadership train- 
ing is actually being wasted. The charge 
is not without support and introduces us 
to another tendency. 


ADVANTAGES IN SMALLER GROUPS 


Because of this emphasis on lots of 
ideas from lots of participation from a 
large group of trainees, the problem of 
achieving this result requires facile use of 
the many methods and devices of training. 
One has to rely more upon them (trainees 
and methods) than upon the person of the 
training director, his contribution in the 
way of knowledge, logic and emotional 
warmth, as the group increases in size. 
Thus, the smaller the group the more the 
individual is appreciated, and especially 
is this true of the training director. 

You who have been working with 
small groups know how much more ac- 
cess you and your ideas have to the inner 
thoughts of the individual trainees, and 
the less reliance you need to place upon 
methods of conducting the conference and 
getting participation. You can be more 
yourself, and the same is true of trainees. 
Since benefits of large group training are 
often difficult to assess, and when evalu- 
ated often prove disappointing, perhaps we 
should try small groups’ where supposedly 
intimate contacts allow better identifica- 
tion and evaluation. If this were tried we 
might find economic justification because 
of the superior benefits. 

In reflecting back on these tendencies 
we note that they are all fairly much re- 
lated to each other and come under the 
general idea of negative results of using 
group forces and methods. But the positive 
results are many and justify more careful 
analyses of how they can be obtained 
while avoiding the negative results as 
far as possible. 


(This is the first of a series of articles.) 





For Non-Directive Interviewing 
You Must Know Yourself 


Is GENERAL, there are three distinct 
kinds of objectives in interviewing. 
There is the selection interview to arrive 
at a sounder decision as to a person's 
qualifications; the grievance interview to 
clarify issues so that an equitable solution 
to difficulties may be found; and the 
counseling interview to help a person to 
make better adjustments in his daily 
living. 

Though these three types differ in 
purpose, there is a growing awareness 
that they have much more in common 
than has previously been suspected. For 
years, lists of rules and principles have been 
developed for each type and it has not 
been too uncommon for interviewers to 
regard themselves as specialists in one of 
the three. Specialization in itself is not 
undesirable; what is undesirable is the as- 
sumption that competence with one type 
is unrelated to competence with the other 
two. 

This assumption is undoubtedly en- 
couraged by the existence of two quite 
different ways of going about the inter- 
viewing job; the directive way and the 
non-directive way. The former is older and 
it has an authoritarian bias. It is ‘‘inter- 
viewer oriented’’ in that it requires the 
person interviewed to cooperate passively 
while the interviewer diagnoses and then 
“‘calls the shots."’ It is used for selection 
interviewing in the belief that only a care- 
fully structured, cross-examination method 
will yield the necessary information. It has 
been used for years in counseling with the 
idea that a person may be ‘“‘straightened 
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The non-directive interview may look 
easy but the appearance is illusory. 
The author says the foundation for 
better non-directive interviews—which 
he considers better than directive inter- 
views for most purposes—is self-under- 
standing and self-discipline. The 
interviewer must subordinate bis own 
emotions and opinions and develop ‘‘de- 
tachment from self’’. 





out’’ by telling him what's wrong, and 
then prescribing a course for him to take. 

The non-directive approach is based 
upon very different assumptions. It is in 
part the product of years of questionable 
success with the directive method. It is 
‘‘interviewee oriented’’ and permissive, not 
authoritarian. Its development has been 
fostered by the realization that emotional 
or attitudinal blocks prevent a person from 
objectively viewing his motives, his be- 
havior, his problems, or the facts of a 
given situation. The chief function of the 
non-directive interviewer, then, is to assist 
the interviewee in clearing away these 
blocks, in the counseling situation, so that 
he may take effective remedial action on 
his own initiative; in the selection inter- 
view, the aim is to ‘‘bring out’’ the inter- 
viewee fully so that he will reveal his true 
motives and values. 

Since the non-directive interview was 
developed primarily by psychiatrists and 
social scientists as a clinical procedure and 
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lacked the definiteness and business-like 
manner of the directive method, it is not 
surprising that many consider it inappro- 
priate for selection interviewing and, for 
that matter, altogether out of place in the 
business environment. The truth is that, 
whatever the purpose of the interview, the 
primary goal of the interviewer remains the 
same: to learn as much as he can about the 
interviewee. And the non-directive method 
provides the best means for doing this. 
Arnold Judson in the March-April 1954 
Harvard Business Review gave a concrete 
illustration of the potentialities of the non- 
directive method in selection interviewing 
in an article titled ‘“‘New Approach to 
Executive Selection’’. 


DecepTiveLy SimpLE APPEARANCE 


Yet, though it seems deceptively 


simple, the non-directive interview is far 
more difficult and demanding than the 
directive. This is not due to complexity of 


procedure; the requirements can be stated 
as follows: 

The interviewer must be predominantly 
a good listener. He must be sincerely 
interested in what the other person is 
saying, in trying to understand his view of 
things. 

He should keep his personality and 
emotions out of the interview, except as a 
means of gaining the confidence of the 
interviewee and encouraging him to talk. 

He should not question the factual 
accuracy or ‘‘rightness’’ or ““wrongness’’ of 
what he hears; his job is to understand the 
other person, not argue with him. 

He must look beyond the surface of ex- 
pression, for what the interviewee does not 
or cannot tell, as well as what he tells. 

He should encourage the interviewee 
to discuss more fully those things which 
seem appropriate on the basis of his running 
analysis—unwritten—of the material heard. 
This must be done by the use of questions 
which inquire, rather than conclude or 
challenge. 


And, of course, he should provide 
privacy without interruption and adequate 
time for the conduct of the interview. 

For a fuller discussion of the non- 
directive approach, you may wish to look 
up Counseling and Psychotherapy by Carl 
Rogers (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1942); 
Management and Morale by F. J. Roethlis- 
berger (Harvard University Press, 1941), 
p. 41; and ‘‘Creative Listening”’ by L. J. 
Henderson in Readings in Personnel Ad- 
ministration (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1952), p. 186. 


Must ANALYZE Own VALUES 


The real difficulty encountered by many 
interviewers in attempting to use the non- 
directive method is their emotional in- 
ability to apply it, not logical inability to 
understand it. We all have our own value 
systems, our pet likes and dislikes, our own 
opinions on virtually everything. To a 
greater or lesser degree a ‘‘questioning”’ of 
any of our attitudes tends to make us feel 
threatened, puts us on the defensive, for it 
is an attack against what we stand for and, 
consequently, our personal security. The 
chronically insecure person finds the non- 
directive interview especially difficult, for 
he is so wrapped up in his own fears and 
needs that he cannot develop the ‘‘detach- 
ment from self’’ that is necessary before he 
can listen sympathetically to others re- 
gardless of their views. 

What can you do to develop your non- 
directive interviewing skills? You can start 
by examining your emotional sore-spots for 
what they really are: usually not facts or 
absolute values, but your view of things. 
True, a defensive attitude or the desire to 
argue with your interviewee will arise 
despite your wish not to have it arise. The 
critical point is whether you act upon the 
impulse or, through self-knowledge, dis- 
count it as un-necessary and irrelevant to 
the job at hand and the maintenance of 
your self-esteem. 





Against Compulsory Retirement 


OMPULSORY retirement is socially un- 

desirable, economically unsound, and 
ethically wrong. 

The imposition of arbitrary age limits 
on the right to work is incompatible with 
the principles of individual freedom and 
free enterprise upon which our society is 
based. Age discrimination is in the same 
category as class or race discrimination. 
Society should not deprive older workers 
of equality of opportunity in the competi- 
tive struggle to make a living. 

Compulsory retirement is based on 
the theory that there is only so much work 
to be done or so many jobs to be shared 
and that, consequently, older workers 
must be shoved aside to make way for 
others. This make-work theory is eco- 
nomically unsound. Arbitrary curtailment 
of earning power because of age is as 
economically wasteful as plowing under 
crops. Unwillingness to utilize the pro- 
ductive capacities of everyone regardless of 
age shows a lack of sound economic prin- 
ciples. 

Unnecessary retirement of older 
workers means a loss of the contribution 
those workers might make to national 
income and to tax collections, and at the 
same time adds to the burden of the social 
security system. The harmful effects of 
that policy will increase in the future as a 
result of the expected larger proportion of 
older persons in the total population. 
Ultimately, the burden of supporting that 
group may compel a return to the sound 
principle of full utilization of human 
effort to achieve the greatest possible 
output. 

Forced retirement of persons able and 
willing to work is ethically wrong. It 


By Hermon K. Murrey 
A Retired Executive 





Perhaps this is once when we should 
dodge behind the statement that the 
author's opinions are not necessarily 
shared by the editors. One problem 
you may feel he has not given suffi- 
cient attention is the stagnation to 
which an organization is condemned 
if executives are not retired, or made 
“consultants, at 65. Few good men 
will remain in such circumstances. 
What do readers think about com- 
pulsory retirement? 





deprives such individuals of the satisfac- 
tions resulting from productive achieve- 
ment. It substitutes a dole for earnings. 
It destroys self-confidence. It places a 
stigma on the individual by implying 
that his productive capacity has become 
of no value. Forced retirement means 
fixed income. There is no assurance that 
such income will remain fixed in terms of 
purchasing power. The employer who 
follows the practice of compulsory re- 
tirement may be condemning persons able 
and willing to work to a life of semi- 
privation as well as mental stagnation. 

The reasons advanced in support of 
compulsory retirement are numerous but 
unsubstantial. It is sometimes advocated 
as an easy way of getting rid of super- 
annuated employees. But the employer 
who lets his employees reach that stage 
is negligent. A slowing down in per- 
formance resulting from age or any other 
cause requires a reappraisal of the abilities 
of the person with a view to possible 
changes in the job or a transfer to other 
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work. In some cases retirement may be 
the only solution, but there is no evidence 
that decline in work performance necessi- 
tating retirement occurs at the precise age 
of sixty-five. 


Treat Otpger Workers INDIVIDUALLY 


The uniform practice of arbitrarily 
retiring employees is an example of an 
unfortunate tendency in personnel adminis- 
tration to adopt fixed rules and follow 
established patterns. In dealing with in- 
dividuals some consideration must be 
given to the conditions and circumstances 
in each case. This is recognized in pro- 
motions and to some extent in determining 
salaries. An employer must evaluate jobs 
and establish rates of pay. He must pick 
and choose his supervisors and executives. 
Why then should he shirk his responsibili- 
ties in picking and choosing aging workers 
capable of continued employment? 

Compulsory retirement is also ad- 
vocated as a means of creating more op- 
portunities for the advancement of younger 
workers. This make-work idea is not only 
unsound but it is also unfair to the older 
workers. Why should youth be given 
special favor? Death, voluntary retirement, 
the continuing job changes resulting from 
expansion of activities, or resignations 
will always create job opportunities for 
the younger people. Moreover, whenever 
a subordinate could do a better job than 
his superior he should be given the op- 
portunity regardless of the age of that 
superior. All that age asks is the oppor- 
tunity to compete with youth. 

It may be argued that the employer 
who has provided what seems to be an 
adequate pension has fulfilled his obliga- 
tions, since the retired employee still has 
the right to seek work elsewhere. It should 
be pointed out that forced retirement may 
deprive the retired worker of earnings 
greater than the contribution of the em- 
ployer. His chances of finding other em- 
ployment depend largely upon the type 


of work he was doing. Most jobs today 
are specialized, and the average retired 
employee will have difficulty in finding 
work suited to his experience and ability. 
Odd jobs are not a satisfactory solution. 
Also, forced retirement is practically the 
same as discharge and suggests to pros- 
pective employers that the individual in 
question is incapable of work. 


Make Pension REQUIREMENTS PLAIN 


The notion that retirement policy is 
a procedural matter entirely disassociated 
from a pension plan is false. The pension 
agreement is a contract and acceptance by 
the employee of the retirement policy set 
up by the employer is one of the considera- 
tions of the contract. Failure on the part 
of the employer to disclose the nature of 
that policy at the time the contract is 
made constitutes fraud. Even if it is clearly 
understood between the parties that com- 
pulsory retirement at a given age is part 
of the agreement, it can still be argued 
that a person entering a pension plan has 
no way of evaluating what he is giving up 
or how he will feel about retirement when 
he reaches sixty-five. 

There are equally false notions about 
the determination of earnings where pen- 
sioners are retained as employees. The 
pension has no bearing on the amount a 
person should be paid. Earnings should be 
determined by ability to produce. It is as 
unfair to reduce the wage or salary of a 
pensioner by the amount of his pension, 
providing that he is as productive as his 
fellow non-pensioners, as it would be to 
deduct the investment income of an execu- 
tive from his compensation. 

The fallacy of compulsory retirement 
rests on its disregard of differences in men 
and jobs. Some workers are eager to retire 
at sixty-five or earlier. Some are forced 
to do so because of physical conditions. 
But there are many who would prefer to 
continue working either because they 
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enjoy their work, because they want to 
keep occupied, or because of financial 
obligations or other reasons. Jobs differ 
as well as individuals. The retirement age 
for a baseball player or a boxer obviously 
comes earlier than in other occupations. 
Retirement from physical work is not in 
the same category as retirement from 
mental activity. Imposing an arbitrary 
age limit on the right to work without 
regard to the human factor or the job is 
fundamentally wrong. 


The Selection Panel 
(Continued from page 90) 


D+, D, E+, E. As the candidates have 
all been screened beforehand it is not 
expected that any of them will have a 
final or average assessment below C+ and 
they normally have to have an assessment 
of B+ for acceptance under the scheme, 
bearing in mind that we are looking for 


potential heads of departments. 

After each interview the selectors 
agree on the overall Panel marking and 
come to a decision, referring where neces- 
sary to a list of the vacancies for panel 
men in the various units of I.C.I. The 


successful candidates will be so informed 
and invited to have a further talk with 
the member of the Recruitment Section 
who originally interviewed them, to dis- 
cuss the part of the company which they 


might join, having regard to any views 
expressed by the Panel. This should ob- 
viate difficulties or delays at a later stage 
if a man is invited for an interview in 
some part of the organisation in which 
(possibly for good reasons) he might not 
be keen or willing to serve. The decision 
is confirmed in writing to those who pass 
the Panel, and other candidates are in- 
formed of the result within three days. 

(Next month: Imperial Chemical Industries’ “Procedure for 


Interviewing Trainee Panel Candidates’’ and “Notes for the 
Guidance of Interviewers’ .) 


Your Informal Organization 
(Continued from page 93) 


Technological Change and Organizational Change 


1. In making a change, is consideration 
given to its short-run cost to personnel, and to 
their probable reaction to it? 

2. Is news of the change communicated to 
personnel concerned well in advance? 

3. Are workers given all possible reas- 
surance of retention on the work force and 
preservation of status? 


Communication 


1. Are steps being taken to eliminate the 
blocking of communication by informal or- 
ganizations? 

2. Is the informal organization recognized 
as a fertile ground for the growth of rumors? 

3. Is there a definite program to prevent 
the spread of disruptive rumors? 

4. Is the informal organization being 
consciously used to communicate? 
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Just Looking, Thank You 


CHARTING FOREMEN’S COMPENSATION 


(See graph on inside first cover) 


_— Dale D. McConkey, Executive 
Assistant, Beech-Nut Packing Com- 
pany, Canajoharie, New York, comes the 
interesting graph which appears opposite 
the Contents page, and the following re- 
port of its use. Says Mr. McConkey: 


Compensation of first-line supervisors has 
become more complex as increasing unioniza- 
tion of factory workers has resulted in the 
spiraling of wage rates. The traditional differ- 
ential between worker and supervisor in some 
instances has all but disappeared. This condi- 
tion has made necessary a piercing analysis of 
foremen's compensation. 

The plan I devised to cope with this 
problem was installed in an eastern food manu- 
facturing company employing about 1600 
people. Fifty-seven foremen were covered. The 
company had lacked formal job evaluation 
and salary administration plans; as a result— 

(a) There were no established salaries or 
ranges. Foremen did not know how much 
they could earn or how valuable their jobs 
were. 

(b) The relative value of jobs had never 
been established. The jobs of foremen who 
supervised unskilled labor were rated on a 
par with those who supervised highly skilled 
employees. 

(c) No consideration was given to the earn- 
ings differential between supervisors and 
their workers. 

(d) Salary increases were granted on a hit- 
or-miss basis, with ample opportunity of 
being influenced by the personal likes and 
dislikes of the foreman’s boss. Instead of 
individual increases of varying amounts, 
across-the-board increases were the usual 
thing. 


CoNnsTANT PressuRE ON MANAGERS 


Consequently, management was constantly 
deluged by the gripes of foremen that they 
should have increases, or that the increases 


given them were insufficient. Lacking a suitable 
plan, management could not tell whether the 
gripes were legitimate, and was continually 
on the defensive. Discontent reached such pro- 
portions that some employees actually refused 
promotions to foremen’s jobs. 

The writer was assigned to making a de- 
tailed study of the problem and presenting 
recommendations. When we got under way 
our first step was to write job descriptions of 
the fifty-seven foreman jobs. That was fol- 
lowed by evaluating the jobs. The next step 
was to evaluate the performance of the in- 
dividual foremen in the jobs. For this a merit- 
rating form was devised to express the over-all 
evaluation in points, ranging from eight points 
for a ‘‘ poor’’ foreman to forty-two points for 
a ‘‘superior’’ foreman. Each foreman was 
rated by his immediate supervisor, and the 
rating was then reviewed by the next higher 
supervisor. Finally, ratings were sent to the 
Job Evaluation Committee for their action. 

Our third step consisted of combining the 
job evaluation and the human evaluation, both 
expressed in point values. The actual com- 
bining or correlation was accomplished by 
means of the accompanying graph. (Opposite 
Contents page.) 


ExPLANATION OF GRAPH 


Graph Construction. Weekly salaries were 
plotted on the vertical scale and the job evalu- 
ation points on the horizontal scale. It was 
assumed that the least important foreman's 
job was worth from $85 to $90 per week and 
these minimum and maximum salaries were 
noted on the horizontal scale of the graph. 
(See letters A and B on graph.) A salary range, 
$103 to $122, was then established for the most 
important foreman’s job. (See letters C and D 
on graph.) The minimums for the least im- 
portant job and the most important job were 
then connected by a straight line. (See Line 1 
on graph.) The maximums for both jobs were 
similarly connected. (See Line 2 on graph.) 
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When establishing the salary ranges for 
the least and most important jobs, consideration 
was given to such factors as earnings surveys 
of foremen for the area and for comparable 
jobs in industry, as well as the earnings of the 
highest paid employees supervised. 

Graph Interpretation. As an illustration as 
to how the graph is interpreted, an example 
will be used in which a particular job has a 
value of 540 points and the foreman performing 
that job was rated on his merit rating form as 
being worth 32 points. The job value of 540 
points is located on the horizontal scale and 
by reading up the scale it is found that this 
job has a minimum salary of $99 (see letter E 
on graph) and a maximum of $115 (see letter 
F on graph). Thus, the salary range for this 
job is $99 to $115. To determine what the 
foreman’s actual salary will be within this 
range, his merit rating of 32 points is located 
on the graph, (see letter G on graph). His 
indicated salary would be $111. 

As a result of the study, certain foremen 


were found to be overpaid; others underpaid. 
Immediate adjustments were made for the 
underpaid, but no downward adjustments 
were made for the overpaid. 

The plan was explained to all foremen 
collectively and then both the job rating and 
the personal rating were explained to each 
foreman. Counseling was made an integral 
part of these explanatory interviews and, as 
a result, the foremen accepted this plan with a 
minimum of objection. Grievances concerning 
salaries have decreased appreciably in 3 years. 





Epitor’s Note: A most interesting 
procedure, but we wonder what happens 
when a foreman, who one year had a 
“personal rating’’ of ““X"’, the next year 
has a rating substantially below ‘X’’. 
Does he gracefully accept a cut in his 
salary or does he resign? And what happens 
to the morale of his fellow foremen when 
they see how the system may work out? 


PERSONNEL WOMEN TALK SHOP 


A very democratic free-for-all discus- 
sion of questions which had been 
sent in by the membership was an inter- 
esting feature of the 6th Annual Interna- 
tional Association of Personnel Women's 
conference held in Philadelphia in April. 
The panel consisted of Viva Armstrong, 
California Packing Corporation; Dorothy 
K. Hill, The Central Trust Company, 
Cincinnati; Doris E. Price, technical ad- 
ministrator, for personnel, Fidelity-Phila- 
delphia Trust Company; Gladys D. Meyer, 
White Rodgers Electric Company, St. 
Louis; and Mildred Webber, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. Audrey Lee Stone, of 
Schlumberger Well Surveying Corporation, 
Houston, was the moderator. Many help- 
ful ideas also came from the floor. 

The first question considered was 
coffee breaks. Although each company 
had its individual way of handling this 
problem, the general policy described was 
a 1o-minute break with permission to go 


to the cafeteria for coffee or, lacking a 
cafeteria, to drink the coffee at desks. 

On the question of whose job it is to 
check on absenteeism, the consensus was 
that it is the supervisor's job with the 
assistance of the personnel office where 
attendance records are usually kept. An 
epigram describing the most effective 
means of getting good attendance and, in 
fact, good performance in general, was: 
praise in a loud voice and criticize in a 
soft voice. 

The ever-present problem of how to 
get enough clerks and secretaries brought 
forth the experience of a number of com- 
panies in training their own typists and 
office workers—for the most part, high 
school graduates. How to sell the college 
graduate on the idea of being a secretary 
was discussed without any real solutior 
It was agreed that most college girls wai. 
a more glamorous and less confining job. 

The various ways in which high 
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schools and colleges have used the co- 
Operative program were described. Some- 
times two high school students will each 
hold a job two weeks at a time and then 
go to school for two weeks. Another 
practice was for a team of two to hold a 
job, one working in the morning, and 
going to school in the afternoon, while 
the other reversed the process. 

A question about middle-management 
committees brought forth the negative 
response that whenever women want to 
get on such a committee it has been dis- 
banded. This sounded pretty discouraging. 

Another question was about clothes. 
How can you make sure that girls in offices 
and factories wear suitable clothes? Gladys 
Meyer mentioned that her company liked 
the girls to look like ladies and discouraged 
alike the wearing of slacks or sun-back 
dresses on the job. 

In regard to the scarcity of secretaries, 
it was mentioned that one of the selling 
jobs personnel women have to do is to sell 
the executives on the idea of a secretarial 
pool, which is one answer to the problem 
of distributing these skilled workers. 

The responsibility for selling employee 
benefit plans and the indoctrination of new 
employees was unanimously decided to 
belong to the supervisor, with the person- 
nel department laying the groundwork. 
References were discussed, with a lot of 
participation from the floor. Membership 
in an active personnel association seemed 
to be one of the best ways of checking 
new employees. Letter writing and letters 
of recommendation generally were not 
considered to be the best ways of getting 
this information. A telephone question is 
often more readily answered honestly than 
a letter. 


Exit Tatxs WorTHWHILE? 


Exit interviews came in for a good 
bit of attention. Some people questioned 
their value, especially as they took place 
on the last few days of a person’s employ- 


ment. The interview with the employee 
who is leaving to get married or have a 
baby was contrasted with the interview 
of a person who has been discharged. It 
was the opinion of the group that, in the 
case of a discharge, the personnel depart- 
ment ought always to have a chance to 
hear the employee's side of the story right 
after he has been dismissed. Working in a 
personnel department was described as 
like being on a teeter-totter—sometimes 
you incline toward the employee and 
sometimes toward the supervisor, at the 
same time you must try to keep a balance. 
Exit interviews often yield information 
of value in training. Situations disclosed 
by the interviews can be dramatized in 
role-playing sessions and make good teach- 
ing tools for the training of supervisors. 

William H. Reed, director of train- 
ing, The Atlantic Refining Company, 
Philadelphia, spoke on ‘‘Training Looks 
to the Future." The idea of training for 
promotion, he said, is getting a lot of 
attention just now. There is no substitute 
for the tried and true directions for train- 
ees: hear, read, say, do. He illustrated his 
talk with many stories, one of which 
showed the error of underestimating the 
intelligence of subordinates. A girl was 
observed disposing of waste paper at a 
restaurant over a period of several days. 
Someone finally asked her where she got 
so much paper to throw away. She an- 
swered that there was a penalty for typing 
mistakes in her department, so the girls 
took turns disposing of the evidence, since 
the supervisor was in the habit of checking 
the wastebaskets! 


3-Day WeEx-END CoMING? 


Donald L. Thomsen, applied science 
division of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation, Philadelphia, de- 
scribed automation in modern business for 
the group. Automation, he said, is con- 
cerned with the idea of feed-back. It im- 
plies a self-governing device of some sort. 
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The industrial revolution made it possible 
to make a lot of things at a time. But if 
you wanted to change over to the manu- 
facture of a different item it was necessary 
to retool. Now a single machine, without 
retooling, can manufacture a variety of 
articles. A large number of routine clerical 
operations can be done by machines, but 


the real savings come not in the kind of. 


operations but in the rapidity with which 
they are accomplished. Dr. Thomsen, in 
discussing the effects of automation, pre- 
dicted that there would be no rapid 
changes, but that sometime soon we 
might expect a three-day weekend. Jobs 
will not be lost, they will be changed. 
They will grow more interesting and 
varied. The major effect of automation, he 
concluded, would be a general upgrading 
of jobs. 


4 
Quauitizs Executives Nggep 


Edward N. Hay, president of Edward 
N. Hay and Associates, Philadelphia, 
discussed executive appraisal and its grow- 
ing acceptance by business. He listed 
several appraisal factors useful in evalu- 
ating executives. First, he said, was in- 
tegrity, which involved not only morals 
and ethics, but meant also a unity of 
personality. Experience and interest he 
mentioned as fences to be jumped suc- 
cessfully. Ability must be not only quanti- 
tative, but qualitative, so that the ability 
can be effective. Health is essential, but 
often overlooked. Vigor, vitality, drive 
are important. There should be not only 
sheer energy, but consistency of energy. 
Clear aims should be consistently followed. 
The executive should possess effective 
human skills. He needs to have insight, to 
know other people's motives and points of 
view. There are two kinds of insight, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hay. One is intellectual, 
the other emotional. A good executive 
needs to be able to read both the mind and 
the emotions of those with whom he deals. 


Finally, executives should be able to dele- 
gate authority successfully. 

Executive appraisals, to be useful, Mr. 
Hay felt, should be presented to the client 
in a form he can use. Mr. Hay prefers to 
give the client the facts, and let him make 
his own decisions. It’s easier to carry out 
decisions you make yourself. Three ques- 
tions should be considered in appraising 
executives. First, what does the job re- 
quire that he should know? Second, what 
kind of judgment does he have, does he 
have the ability to solve technical prob- 
lems, or people problems? Third, what 
load of accountability can he carry? How 
much responsibility can he take? 

Althea K. Hottel, dean of women, 
The University of Pennsylvania, took a 
look at the future of women’s education, 
at one of the luncheon meetings. She re- 
minded the group that many requirements 
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were made of women, by her home, family, 
community, school, job, and so on. Women 
need perspective, to take a long look 
ahead. Two types of American women, 


Dean Hottel felt, are dangerous: those 
who are apathetic, and those who are 
discontented. 

Doris Hay anp Dorotny BonngLL 


WILL NOT JOIN THE “T.G.LF” 


So readers will recall the amusing 
and anonymous call in our April issue 
for qualified personnel directors to join 
the ‘“Thank Goodness It’s Friday’ Club. 
The feature was a harrowing account, 
possibly somewhat exaggerated, of the 
troubles that befell one personnel man- 
ager from Monday through Friday, en- 
titling him to the cherished T.G.LF. 
membership. 

‘Personally, I’m not interested in 
joining the Club,"’ writes H. A. Franz- 
man, Supervisor—Personnel, General Elec- 
tric Company, Tell City, Indiana. “Oh, 
it’s true, I have on occasion said “Thank 
Goodness, It’s Friday’; however, it was 
usually for reasons other than my job.” 
Mr. Franzman continues: 


Personnel is a service function. It is our 
job, our duty, to solve other people's problems. 


We are paid for results, not excuses. No prob- 
lems; no Personnel Directors. Not only do we em- 
ploy people, we try to retain these people, help 
them become good employees, and straighten 
out the bumps in the road ahead. 

Don't get me wrong—we don’t solve all 
the problems and bat one hundred per cent; but 
we try. No matter how trivial or insignificant 
a problem may appear, we give it our un- 
divided attention. The problem isn’t trivial 
or insignificant to the person who tossed it in 
our lap; if it were, he would never have come 
to us in the first place. 

No, don’t enroll me in the ‘‘T.G.I.F."’ 
Club. I prefer a ‘* Thank Goodness It’s Monday’’ 
Club—I have a job—people are waiting for 
me to help them—they have problems and I 
can help them. Here in Indiana we have a 
song entitled, ‘Ain't God Good to Indiana?’ 
May I paraphrase this and say, ‘Ain't God 
Good to Personnel Directors?’’ 
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INTERVIEWING FOR THE SELECTION OF STAFF. 
By E. Anstey and E. O. Mercer. Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd., London, 1956. 111 pages. 
ros. 6d. 


“Interviewing for the Selection of 
Staff’’ is a very concise presentation of the 
interviewing techniques in use in the Civil 
Service in Great Britain. Procedures are 
carefully described and the ways and 
means of improving interviewing are dis- 
cussed. Essentially, the procedures dis- 
cussed are comparable to those employed 
in the United States. The usual limitations 
of the interview are also restated. The 
book adds a rather interesting chanter not 
usually encountered in such texts, giving 
advice to the person about to be inter- 
viewed regarding his personal conduct 
during the interview, i.e., “look the 
interviewer directly in the ey:’’. 

This book should be of some value 
to people using the interview in selection 
of personnel. It serves essentially as a 
review in methods and a reminder of the 
need to constantly improve interviewing. 
It also proves of interest in regard to the 
insights it gives of one’s counterparts 
working in personnel in Great Britain. 
The book is limited in usefulness in that 
it is very elementary in its coverage of 
this complex field and does not contribute 
any new information on the subject. 

The authors of this text, Drs. E. 
Anstey and E. O. Mercer, are administra- 
tive civil servants. Dr. Mercer has worked 
in industry and she was a member of the 
scientific staff of the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology and also served as 
a psychologist on the Civil Service Selec- 
tion Board. Dr. Anstey worked in person- 
nel selection in the Army and as head of 
the research unit of the Civil Service 


Commission. Their background well quali- 
fies them to write this text. The authors 
state that the purpose of their book is 
essentially to help those people who are 
not professionally engaged in interviewing, 
but who “‘have to do it sometimes’’. This 
modest goal has been achieved. 

Harry J. Wognr, Pu.D. 


BriTAIn Vigws Our INpusTRIAL RELATIONS. 
By Mark J. Fitzgerald, C.S.C. University 
of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, In- 
diana, 1955. 221 pages. $4.25. 


As a mediator who enters the collec- 
tive bargaining arena at a time of crisis— 
real or fancied—this reviewer is condi- 
tioned to faultfinding and lamentations 
about almost any particular phase of in- 
dustrial relations. How gratifying, there- 
fore, to be confronted with a favorable 
appraisal! And how encouraging to learn 
that our industrial relations are considered 
as making a major contribution to our 
enviable productivity record! 

‘Britain Views Our Industrial Rela- 
tions’’ is a compilation of some sixty 
reports issued by British labor and manage- 
ment representatives who studied our 
programs and methods in the late forties 
and early fifties. This inquiry came about 
because Britain, in the post-war period, 
was faced with an acute need to expand 
output. 

The United States was at that time 
in the midst of implementing its formid- 
able foreign recovery program. Jointly, 
the two governments formed the Anglo- 
American Council on Productivity, and the 
Council, among other things, set up 
sixty-seven British productivity teams to 
study the factors affecting the relatively 
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high degree of American productivity. 
Among these factors, industrial relations 
practices were reported on by all the 
teams. 

The virtue of the book is in its source: 
management and union representatives of 
another industrial country have evaluated 
the strengths and weaknesses of our in- 
dustrial relations. With but one exception, 
the teams were unanimous in their findings. 
The reports cover some two thousand 
establishments in every major industry, 
and deal with a multitude of industrial 
relations phases. Coupled with this wide 
coverage is the fact that the purpose of 
the British observers was to make com- 
parisons and thereby stimulate output in 
their country. Hence, their appraisal is 
bound to be objective. 

The reader should not, however, ex- 
pect survey-type material, from which 
information can be drawn to strengthen 
programs and techniques. The book is not 
intended as a text for American industrial 
relations practitioners. What the teams 
reported on is by and large common knowl- 
edge to those who work in the field. In 
fact, as the reader plods through observa- 
tion after observation—many of them 
not particularly startling—he will find it 
pretty rugged going. 

But the book does afford an oppor- 
tunity to compare notes. As the various 
factors—the role of the industrial relations 
department, local vs. industry-wide bar- 
gaining, communications, the grievance 
procedure, methods of wage payments, 
apprentice programs, the role of the labor 
contract, to name but a few examples— 
are described, comparisons are frequently 
drawn to British practices, or the lack of 
them. This is of more than academic in- 
terest, for it shows that there is a great 
deal which we take for granted but which 
the British find wanting in their country. 


To give a few samples of the numerous 
areas which the British considered assets, 
particular approval was expressed for the 
commonplace contractual obligation to 
handle grievances expeditiously. The role 
of the foreman, his informal relationship 
with his men while at the same time 
having real status in terms of his authority 
(some will dispute this), comes in for 
special praise. Another significant contrast: 
the labor leader in America likes to deal 
with profitable firms, while his counterpart 
in Britain is by and large skeptical of 
high profits. 

Though one has little doubt of the 
usefulness of these productivity projects, 
the book leaves a residue of despair. When 
all is said and done, the crux of the matter 
is that we outstrip the British in output 
per man, by a margin of about 2-1, because 
of our inherent wealth and the much 
higher extent of mechanization which 
this has made possible. Even maximum 


utilization of the best industrial relations 


practices cannot overcome this fundamental 
disadvantage. 

The author has done a commendable 
job of integrating the material and pre- 
senting the views and conclusions of several 
industrialists and labor leaders whom he 
interviewed after the reports were filed. 
He has confined his efforts largely to com- 
pilation and has refrained from subjecting 
the findings and comments to critical 
analysis. While this is proper and con- 
sistent with the purpose of the book, it 
also constitutes a weakness because in 
some areas our British friends paint too 
creditable a picture, in some their con- 
clusions are of questionable validity, and 
in others their findings seem of limited 
value in application. 

Rotr VautiIn 


Federal Mediator 
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Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


PERMANENCE OF MgasuRED VOCATIONAL 
InterEsts oF ApuLT Maxgs. By Mabel K. 
Powers, University of Minnesota. The 
Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 40, No. 
2, April, 1956, 69-72. 


Previously published studies of the 
results of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank have shown a remarkable perma- 
nence of interests. Most of these studies, 
however, have been follow-ups of subjects 
who first took the SVIB as high school or 
college students. The subjects in this study 
were adult males representing all levels of 
occupations and a wide range in age. They 
were the 109 men in the sample studied by 
the Minnesota Employment Stabilization 
Research Institute in 1931 and again in 
1941. Ninety-four of them were unemployed 
in 1931 and all of the men were unemployed 
at some time during the ten year period 
between the two administrations of the 
SVIB. They ranged in age from 16 to 63 
years with a mean age of 34 at the time 
when they were first tested. In general the 
men came from middle and lower socio- 
economic groups. 

The two Strong tests for each subject 
were scored on all of the 44 occupational 
keys. The results for 1931 and 1941 were 
then compared in four different ways: 

(1) rank-order correlations were computed 
on the 44 occupational scales; 

(2) product-moment correlational 
ficients were computed; 

(3) the difference between the means on 
the test and retest for each scale and 
the degree of overlapping of the 
distributions were compared; and 

(4) the difference in group patterns was 
studied. 

The author concludes that vocational 
interests of adult males representing a wide 


coef- 


IIo 


range in age and socio-economic status are 
remarkably stable, even in a time of un- 
employment and economic disruption. 


Tue Errects or Reat-Lirzg Motivation on 
QUESTIONNAIRE RegsponsgE. By Alastair 
Heron, Medical Research Council, London. 
The Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 40, 
No. 2, April, 1956, 65-68. 


Evidence has been published many 
times that students can improve their scores 
on personality tests or adjustment in- 
ventories when they are told to ‘‘fake’’ 
responses. This study investigates this same 
problem in a real life situation. 

Four hundred men who were applying 
for the job of conductor on a bus were 
given a two-part personality measure as 
part of the regular medical examination. 
One part of the personality measure was 
concerned with emotional maladjustment 
and the other with sociability. Half of the 
men were given the questionnaire as part 
of the application for the job, and the other 
two hundred were given it after they had 
been told that they had been hired. They 
were asked to take it to help in a research 
study of industrial health. The men were 
selected by alternation as they passed 
through the line and the groups appeared 
to be comparable. 

The score for emotional maladjustment 
was seriously affected by the circumstances 
under which the questionnaire was taken. 
In the ‘‘research’’ group 24 men out of 200 
received scores which would be regarded as 
“probably maladjusted."" In the other 
group, by contrast, only 3 men received 
scores which would be considered as 
‘probably maladjusted,’’ which was a very 
unlikely result in such a sample. It seems 
clear that personality inventories are re- 
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sponded to differently when in a real-life 
situation there is some incentive not to 
admit personality defects. 

The score for sociability was apparently 
unaffected by the circumstances under 
which the men made the responses. 


Tue CoNTRIBUTION oF LgcruRE SupPLE- 
MENTS TO THE EFFECTIVENESS OF AN AT- 
TITUDINAL Firm. By Frank T. Staudohar 
and Robert G. Smith, Jr., Lackland Air 
Force Base. The Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, Vol. 40, No. 2, April, 1956, 109- 


IIt. 


In this study a Hollywood film was 
used to see what effect it would have on 
the attitude that Air Force trainees had 
toward military discipline. The picture 
Twelve O'Clock High had several sequences 
bearing very closely on the need for dis- 
cipline in military forces. 

Three lectures were developed which 


were designed to point out significant 
sequences in the movie which were thought 
to stress the need for military discipline. 
The lectures were comparable in content. 
One was given before the film; the second 
was used after the film; and the third was 
arranged to be presented part before and 
part after the film. A group of approxi- 
mately 200 trainees saw the film with the 
lecture under each of the three conditions, 
and a fourth group of 200 trainees saw 
the film with no lecture. Afterwards an 
attitude scale dealing with discipline was 
given to each man. 

Those airmen who heard the lectures 
with the film were generally more favorable 
in attitude toward military discipline than 
those who saw the film alone. No statis- 
tically significant differences were found 
between the groups that heard the lec- 
tures. Position of the lecture seemed to 
have no effect. 


Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue Pactric Nortawest PErsoONNEL 
MaNnaGEMENT AssociaTION has published 
some of the speeches made at the 1955 
Spokane conference in recent issues of 
Personnel Panorama. The April number 
carries Robert W. Bucklin’s talk on ‘“The 
Employee’s Place in Public Relations.” 
Bucklin is Northwest Public Relations 
Manager, Aluminum Company of America, 
in Vancouver, Washington. He said, in part, 
that by and large employees have a genuine 
interest in company affairs. Too often, how- 
ever, an employee hasn't had much chance 
to learn all he would like to know on that 
subject. Too often he is embarrassed by 
friends who relate information about his 
own employer that he doesn’t learn about 


directly until weeks later. Too often he 
and his family become disturbed over some 
unfounded rumor or information that has 
been twisted or distorted. What a guy that 
man could be within his circle of friends 
and acquaintances if he received timely 
information—information he could rely on 
—about his own company’s operations. 
And what a force he and his informed co- 
workers can be to build company friend- 
ships and understanding in the community. 
The May Personnel Panorama includes an 
address by John Post, manager, industrial 
relations department, Continental Oil Com- 
pany, Houston. His topic was “‘Executive 
Management Evaluates Its Personnel Pro- 


gram. 
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Tue PersoNNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
tions AssociATION oF Los ANGELEs joined 
with the UCLA Institute of Industrial 
Relations and Graduate School of Business 
Administration, and the American Society 
of Training Directors, Los Angeles Chapter, 
to present a conference on research develop- 
ments in personnel management in June. 
The conference was planned as the first of a 
series designed to bring to professionals in 
personnel administration and industrial 
relations the latest reports on research 
findings in their field. Among the speakers 
were Dr. Dale Yoder, director of the 
Industrial Relations Center, University of 
Minnesota; Dr. Edwin E. Ghiselli, presi- 
dent of the division of industrial and 
business psychology, American Psycho- 
logical Association; Dr. Harrison G. Gouch 
of the Institute of Personality Assessment 
and Research, University of California, 
Berkeley; Dr. Gilbert Brighouse, professor 
of psychology, Occidental College; Dr. 
Robert D. Gray, director of industrial 
relations section, California Institute of 
Technology; and Milford Alway, director 
of research, Merchants and Manufacturers 
Association. Topics highlighted were ‘‘Re- 
search and the Future of Personnel Manage- 
ment;'’ ‘Helping Management to Become 
More Creative;’’ ‘Automation's Impact on 
Future Personnel Policies;’’ “‘Utilizing All 
Our Manpower Resources;’’ ‘Employee 
Opinion Research in Decision Making;”’ 
and ‘‘Current Techniques for Wage and 
Salary Surveys.”’ 





Tue New York PersoNNEL MANaGE- 
MENT AsSOCIATION, states that its Bulletin 
aims to give members what they want, and 
outlines points of reference. Comments and 
criticism are invited. The Bulletin does not 
undertake to be another personnel ex- 
ecutives’ periodical. It will attempt to give 
readers some idea of what is appearing in 
current journals. It will try to keep members 
informed of each other's activities. ‘‘Good 
personnel people have something to say 


and should be heard. If you are speaking 
before some group or publishing an article 
we want to know about it. Likewise, if 
you come across the name of a fellow 
member, let us know.”’ 

Carter L. Burgess, assistant secretary of 
Defense Manpower, Personnel and Reserve, 
discussed the improved Reserve Program 
and its effect on the manpower needs of 
industry at the April meeting. The Reserve 
Program recognizes that we have long since 
reached a day when trained manpower is the 
key to both our military and industrial 
strength, and that a closer working partner- 
ship to provide for the needs of each must 
be established. For the first time, employers 
will be given an accurate picture of the 
exact military obligation of their work 
force and potential employees. Management 
will know in advance which of its men 
could be called away from jobs in a national 
emergency and which might be retained in 
order that critical skills may be protected. 
The businessman himself becomes a func- 
tional part of our national manpower and 
defense program. From industry's stand- 
point, three of the most important aspects 
of the new Reserve law are its provisions 
for screening the Ready Reserve; six months 
critical skills program; and selective recall 
from Standby Reserve. 

Tue InpustRIAL RELATIONS AssOcIATION 
or Cuicaco held its 22nd annual midwest 
conference in May. The morning session 
was concerned with learning how manage- 
ment and labor really feel about the Eisen- 
hower Labor Policy. Carroll Daugherty, of 
Northwestern University, defined the issues 
and constructed a picture of the policy. 
Harold Katz, regional counsel for the 
United Automobile Workers, told how 
labor feels about the policy, what they like 
and what they don’t like. Hiram Hall, 
former member of the Wage Stabilization 
Board, looked at the question from manage- 
ment’s point of view. Waldemar Nielsen, 
representing Dean David, head of the Ford 
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Foundation, was the luncheon speaker. He 
addressed himself to the question, what 
contributions do foundations make to the 
improvement of industrial relations and 
human understanding? Jacob Seidenberg of 
the President’s Committee on Discrimina- 
tion in Government Contracts spoke briefly 
on the committee's activities. A thorough 
discussion of whether or not personnel and 
industrial relations people are doing the 
kind of job that industry needs done today 
concluded the conference. 





THe CLEVELAND PegrsonNeL Assocta- 
tion had a report on a plant tour in the 
April issue of Strictly Personnel, association 
bulletin. The report said that General 
Electric and Cleveland Electric Illuminating 
Company played host to 160 members of 
the American Society of Training Directors, 
Works Managers Association, Industrial 
Relations Association, as well as the 


personnel group, on March 12. Most of us, 
said Les Brailey, reporter, had some 
familiarity with the “foot candle’’ problem, 
but everyone on the tour discovered some 
new application or implication of lighting 
to training, safety and particularly to 
comfort and morale. We received some 
lessons, he went on, in administration. 
Usually you can find one weak feature in a 
program. Not so this time. The guides 
showed us watts’ watt on lighting for 
homes and schools along with the industrial 
exhibit. Possibly the best evidence of the 
success of the meeting was the number of 
inquiries about bringing others. 

The May meeting was a bread and 
butter session devoted to a report on 
contract negotiations completed this year. 
The highlight was a full report of the 
Westinghouse settlement by a representa- 
tive from the company. Action was taken 
on the report of the Constitutional Com- 
mittee. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





Tuirty Exscutives Witt ATTEND 
Purdue University’s 2nd Annual Institute on 
Preparation for Retirement to be held on the 
campus at Lafayette, Indiana, September 
10-14. Reservations are on a first-come first- 
served basis. The man to write for informa- 
tion is Herbert C. Hunsaker, Division of 
Adult Education, Room 13, F.W.A. #8, 
Purdue University. Among the subjects 
which will be studied intensively are: 
Essential elements in planning for a good 
retirement; Characteristics of a good pre- 
retirement counseling service; Pension plans 
and practices and social security; Planning 
pre-retirement educational programs; Post- 
retirement practices and services; The 
magnitude and significance of the “‘retire- 
ment problem’’. 





REPRESENTATIVES OF THE AMERICAN 
Press, EpucATION AND INDUsTRY were 
featured speakers at the National Industrial 


Conference Board's 40th Anniversary meeting, 
held in New York in May. The three-day 
meeting was devoted to an examination of 
modern capitalism in action. Edwin D. 
Canham, editor of The Christian Science 
Monitor, emphasized the essential role of 
communications in our society, while 
Gaylord P. Harnwell, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania, spoke on edu- 
cation for a dynamic capitalism. Neil 
McElroy, president, Proctor and Gamble 
Company, and trustee of the Conference 
Board, discussed new horizons for industry- 
education relations. Donald A. Quarles, 
secretary of the Air Force, addressed the 
dinner session on the opening day. His 
topic was “Sound Defense: Bulwark of 
Our Dynamic Society.’’ At another session 
Harry F. Prioleau, president, Standard 
Vacuum Oil Company, viewed the progress 
being made in our economic program 
abroad. John C. Hughes, chairman of the 
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board, McCampbell and Co., Inc., and 
former United States Representative to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization, spoke 
on NATO and our relations with Western 
Europe. 





Tae Mutti-Bittion Dotitar Cnat- 
LENGE OF RETIREMENT was considered at a 
management seminar held in May at 
Pocono Manor Inn, and sponsored by the 
Retirement Council Inc. The Retirement 
Council was formed to provide a complete 
consultative service to develop and evaluate 
policies, and to work with company 
managements in the administration of their 
retirement programs. The Council di- 
rectors, all of whom participated in the 
seminar, represent a well-rounded ‘‘retire- 
ment team.’’ The working conference was 
for top management, limited to registration 
of forty in order that clinical attention 
might be given to specific company prob- 
lems, examples and questions. Seminar and 
workshop methods were used. The Retire- 
ment Council is located at 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. Henry Schmidt, Jr. 
is vice president and executive director. 





BuiLDING THE MANAGEMENT TEAM 
was the theme of the two-day conference 
held in April in Berkeley, by the California 
Personnel Management Association. The man- 
agement meeting was designed to give 
western employers a personal first-hand 
report on current administrative and oper- 
ating problems, and to present a group of 
leading executives who related their per- 
sonal and company experiences candidly. 
The idea was to find out what works and 
what doesn’t under today’s competitive 
conditions. Speakers showed how new 
ideas in line and staff relations are actually 
building stronger management teams. A 
week after the conference a one-day manage- 
ment institute was held. This was an in- 
formal meeting for top-level executives and 
personnel directors responsible for executive 
development programs. It was sponsored by 


the Western Management Association, and 
conducted by Thomas H. Nelson, one of 
the country’s leading pioneers in executive 
development. 

THe 12TH ANNUAL AMERICAN SOCIETY 
or TRAINING Directors CONFERENCE was 
held in New York City on April 30- 
May 3. Wilbur R. Hanawalt, of the 
Metropolitan New York chapter, general 
conference chairman, announced that 
thirteen trade groups, including training 
directors from aircraft, banking and in- 
surance, chemicals, petroleum, railroads, 
utilities and other industries, attended. 
“Eager Beaver’’ and ‘Solution to Your 
Problems"’ sessions were featured. Forty- 
four firms exhibited the best in materials, 
films and training aids. ASTD’s president, 
Cloyd S. Steinmetz of Reynolds Metals 
Company, Louisville, Kentucky, presided 
at the Board of Directors meeting preceding 
the conference. 





PLANNING FOR CoMPpANY GROWTH, A 
PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION  REsPONSI- 
BILITY, was the subject of the 14th annual 
personnel conference held by the Personnel 
Association of Toronto in April. The objective 
was to discover new conviction about the 
role of the personnel officer in guaranteeing 
his company’s growth and progress. Robert 
A. Willson, conference chairman, said, 
“Canada’s tremendous economic expansion 
challenges us to grow with it or move out 
of the way of those who will. What, 
specifically, can we do as personnel men? 
How does the union movement see this 
prospect? What new techniques of labor 
relations and communications are called 
for? Is our managerial effectiveness ade- 
quate to guarantee company survival? How 
can we be sure? Does company growth in 
itself present new problems in the com- 
munity?’’ Mr. Willson is with General 
Foods, Ltd. Conference leaders attempting 
to answer these questions included John J. 
Deutsch, assistant deputy Minister of 
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Finance; Harold M. Turner, chairman of 
the board, Canadian General Electric Co., 
Ltd.; Dale Yoder, director of the Industrial 
Relations Center at the University of 
Minnesota; and Gordon Cushing, general 
secretary and treasurer of the Canadian 
Labor Congress. 





Men AND Metnops: Tue Next Prorit 
Horizon, was the title chosen for the 
eighth annual Newspaper Personnel Relations 
Association conference held in St. Petersburg 
in April. Personnel’s place in the growing 
movement to improve newspaper equip- 
ment and methods was described by James 
B. Stickley, general manager for ad- 
ministration, Providence Journal and Evening 
Bulletin. Allan H. Mogensen, director of the 
work simplification conference, Lake 
Placid, spoke on what work simplification 
means to newspapers. There were also 
movies, field trips, workshops and panels. 
The program was loose-leaf style, providing 
plenty of room for notes and even for a 
record of the name and room number of 
special friends at the meeting. A ballot was 
also printed on the program and elections 
were held early so that everyone would 
know who the new officers were and could 
pass comments and suggestions along to 
them. Following dinner on the first evening 
there was an open house in the president's 
suite for those wishing to swap ideas and 
trade experiences. 





A New Ipea 1n Business EpucaTion 
CooperaTION for students has been launched 
in Philadelphia. It is designed to improve 
preparation of youngsters for business 
careers; give recognition to outstanding 
commercial students; acquaint students by 
personal observation, with opportunities in 
the business world, and create a closer re- 
lationship between business educators and 
office executives. Under the co-sponsorship 
of the Philadelphia Chapter of the National 
Office Management Association and the 
Division of Commercial and Distributive 


Education of the School District of Phila- 
delphia, a “‘Junior NOMA" has been 
formed, membership in which is made up of 
two June senior students and one January 
senior from each public high school in 
Philadelphia, plus two senior students from 
each private high school. Originally con- 
ceived by J. H. Booth of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, a past president of the 
Philadelphia NOMA Chapter, appoint- 
ments to membership are made by school 
officials. Regular meetings are held on the 
second Wednesday of each month in offices 
of various companies represented in the 
Philadelphia NOMA Chapter. The meet- 
ings, usually running from 3:45 to 5:30, 
cover such subjects as attributes of a good 
employee and a good employer, importance 
of continuing education, and various other 
subjects chosen by the students through the 
use of a questionnaire at the first meeting. 





SOLVING THE CriticaAL SHORTAGE OF 
TECHNICAL PERSONNEL was the subject of a 
session at the 48th annual mecting of the 
Pennsylvania Gas Association. The con- 
ference was held at Pocono Manor Inn, 
May 22-24. Allen T. Bonnell, vice presi- 
dent, Drexel Institute of Technology, 
Philadelphia, pointed out the acute short- 
age of technical personnel today. In 1890, he 
said, there were 290 other workers to one 
engineer. Now there are only 60 to one. 
Within a decade the ratio will be about 10 
to 1 in some industries. The current low 
supply of technical personnel is due in part 
to the low birth rate during the depression 
years; to unfortunate rumors from 1949- 
1951 indicating there was no future for 
engineers; and to the high mortality of 
engineering students in college. Over 50% 
fail to make the grade, often because they 
are inadequately prepared in high school. A 
basic cause of our shortage of technically 
trained manpower lies in our high schools. 
Less than a third of our high school 
students have, at graduation, taken as much 
as a year of chemistry; about one-fourth 
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have taken a year of physics; and less than 
one-seventh have taken any advanced 
mathematics. Some 25% of our high schools 
offer neither physics, chemistry, or ge- 
ometry. We are getting only one-third as 


What’s New in 


many mew secondary school math and 
science teachers each year as we need. 
Dr. Bonnell concluded that if we can’t or 
won't study math and science, we had better 
study Russian. 


Publications 





KeENER COMPETITION FOR COLLEGE 
Seniors has forced companies to extend and 
intensify their college recruiting efforts, 
according to a recent National Industrial 
Conference Board study of recruitment 
practices of 240 manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing firms. The report, titled 
Employment of the College Graduate, was pre- 
pared by Stephen Habbe of the Division of 
Personnel Administration. Many of those 
surveyed report that they are building close 
ties with more schools on a systematic, 
year-round basis, instead of visiting a few 
nearby colleges on a hit-or-miss basis 
during one or two spring months. 

The Board found that during the past 
eight years the companies have defined their 
ubjectives and organized their practices. 
They have also prepared descriptive book- 
lets to sell seniors on their companies. 
Specialists have been appointed to visit 
colleges regularly to interview seniors, to 
do a thorough screening job, and to make 
recommendations. Summer employment and 
work-study plans have been developed for 
college students. Salary offerings have been 
sharply increased, and training programs for 
recruits have been expanded and increased. 
Research has been conducted to improve 
practices and results obtained. 

The study reveals that the average 
company of those surveyed visits 41 colleges 
and universities and contacts twelve more 
by mail and telephone. Although April and 
May are still the big months for recruiting, 
only one company in four believes the job 
can be done within this period. Nearly 26% 
of the reporting firms recruit seven months 
of the year or longer. The 1955 quotas of 
235 companies totaled nearly 19,000 re- 


cruits, or an average of 80 per company. 
About half the demand was for engineers, 
while sales trainees accounted for 20% 
and general business trainees 11% of the 
total. Starting salaries for four-year gradu- 
ates averaged about $350 per month in 1955. 
Experience shows that it takes 100 
interviews to produce 15 likely candidates. 
These 15 are invited to the company, 
shown around and interviewed by officers 
and department heads. Eight eventually 
end up on the payroll. Almost half of the 
firms surveyed report that college graduates 
are more stable than other employees. Only 
4% described their turnover as excessive. 





UNLEASHING THE FuLL CrEATIVE PowER 
or Pzopte is responsible, in large part, for 
the Ansul Chemical Company’s (Marinette, 
Wisconsin) 40% increase in profits on a 
sales increase of only three per cent, 
according to a publication of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, Effective 
Employee and Community Relations. The 
publication is a case study of Ansul’s 
effective employee and community relations 
program—a program that derives its moti- 
vation from the company’s unique phi- 
losophy called ‘‘participative-manage- 
ment.’" As Robert Hood, Ansul’s young 
president, describes it, participative man- 
agement benefits the company through 
improved performance; and it benefits the 
individual employee through developing 
his abilities and helping him meet his 
personal goals. The 24-page case study, well 
illustrated and in two colors, reviews the 
employee and community relations prac- 
tices and procedures that have worked so 
successfully in building increased employee 
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loyalty, cooperation and productivity as 
well as in developing community confidence 
and respect for Ansul. The publication is 
available at 50¢ a copy, from the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, 1615 H. 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Most ABLg-Boprzp Mippie-AGED AND 
Otper Worxers—often motivated by the 
fear of retirement as well as the financial 
necessity of earning a living—want to 
work. Why do many employers refuse to 
hire them? John W. McConnell, a proiessor 
at the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, examines this in- 
creasingly important question in his article, 
“Obstacles to Employment for the Aging 
Worker’’ in the March 1956 issue of ILR 
Research, published by the New York State 
ILR School, at Cornell. McConnell served 
as a consultant to the Sub-Committee on 
Employment of Older Workers of the 
Governor's Conference on Problems of 
Aging, in Albany last October. He discloses 
that ‘“‘psychological research on older 
workers, as well as in-plant studies of 
workers’ production, indicate clearly .. . 


ability to do the work is primarily a matter 
of individual capacity, not age.” 





Tue Majority or Pgrsonnget Ex- 
ECUTIVEs expect to realize their ultimate job 
goals within the personnel field, according 
to a survey published in the May issue of 
the American Management Association's 
Personnel. The survey was made at the mid- 
winter personnel conference held by the 
Association in Chicago. Despite long hours 
and—in many cases—inadequate recog- 
nition and support on the part of top 
management, most personnel people seem to 
like their chosen field and intend to stay in 
it. At the same time, the survey uncovered a 
number of dissatisfactions that seem for the 
most part to be inherent in the personnel 
job. A common complaint of personnel 
people is extensive overtime. The fact that 
top and line management are still not sold 
on the personnel function seems to be the 
personnel executive's chief frustration. An 
analysis of the compensation paid to in- 
dustrial and labor relations directors (a 
small segment of the sample) showed that 
none of them makes less than $7,500 a year 
and several are earning more than $20,000. 


Looking Over the Employee Magazines 





Tue Paciric Fire Ratinc Burgau’s 
Quote comes up with a nice piece in the 
spring issue. It’s called “‘Our Own Little 
Red Schoolhouse,’’ and pictures employees 
participating in various phases of the 
training school in the San Francisco office. 
To ‘‘quote’’: ‘“Time was when Examiners 
learned or picked up their knowledge by a 
process of involuntary osmosis. They were 
exposed to the free-wheeling complexities 
of a Daily Report at one fell swoop. The 
usual procedure was to seat a green em- 
ployee with an experienced Examiner and 
expect him to listen to whatever gems of 
Examining lore fell his way."’ 

The present routine at the school is for 
all new employees hired for technical 
positions to spend from six to ten days at 


the school. A variety of methods are used 
in teaching, including lectures, discussions, 
prepared material, charts, homework, 
quizzes and final tests. George Grabo, head 
of the school says, ‘We are not teaching the 
job at the school. We are preparing the 
trainee for his one-the-job experience. The 
new employee will learn the job by doing 
it. The function of the school is to provide 
a solid background and proper work habits. 
Quote is published quarterly for the em- 
ployees of the Pacific Fire Rating Bureau 
and is edited by the Personnel Department 
of the San Francisco office. Helen Kessel 
is the editor-in-chief. 





Witson AND Company, INc., 4100 
S. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, publish 
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Wilson Certified News for all Wilson Folks. 
The editor is Harriet Davis. Associate 
editors are listed for each of the branches, 
and each month one is pictured and de- 
scribed. The back of the April issue bears a 
big question mark with the caption, would 
you promote yourself? The text reads: 
That's a challenging question. If you give it 
frank and realistic consideration, the self- 
assessment required is a checkup on your 
own performance, and the starting point for 
a program of self-improvement. To answer 
it honestly, you'll have to ask yourself 
some of the questions others will ask when 
they look you over for advancement: Am I 
constantly working to improve my per- 
formance on my job? Have I ever worked 
out ways to do it better and more ef- 
ficiently? Am I a self-starter? Do I work well 
with others? Do I accept responsibility 
willingly? This kind of critical self-analysis 
is the first step in improving your per- 
formance on your present job—and that’s 
mighty important in proving your ability 
to handle more responsible assignments. 





Tue American Motvar Luiasitity 
InsurANcE Company's AM is edited by 
Addie P. Embree, who writes us, “‘I 
especially enjoy the section ‘Looking Over 
the Employee Magazines’, which often 
inspires me to write to other editors to see 
the special features you mention. I thought 
you might be interested in seeing a copy of 
our employee publication in which we 
started a new feature about personnel who 
have boys and girls in college. From time to 
time we inaugurate new features, but this 
one has attracted the most interest of any 
in many years. Proud mothers and fathers 
have been requesting extra copies by the 
score to send to relatives and friends, and 
to the subjects themselves who are away at 
school. The story was timed with the 
release about insurance scholarships, with 
the hopes that we can attract students to 
this field. The feature will be continued in 
the next five issues of AM until all six 


divisions of our company, across the 
country, are represented."’ 

The feature occupies a two-page spread 
of the extra large magazine. There is an 
attractive picture of each student, some 23 
in number, in a recent issue. The paragraph 
that goes with the picture reads like this: 
Virginia Cromwell, daughter of Richard P. 
Cromwell, senior vice president, finance, is 
a member of the class of ‘58 at Mount 
Holyoke College. She spent last summer in 
France as a member of the Experiment in 
International Living group. Virginia is 
active in many college activities; she plays 
the violin in the orchestra, and is a member 
of the choir, water ballet, vocational 
committee, and in charge of publicity for 
the orchestra. She is studying zoology, 
religion, art, logic and French.’’ Not all 
students pictured are children of vice 
presidents, not by any means. ‘‘Elsa Miske, 
HO Accounting, who was forced to flee her 
native country of Latvia when the com- 
munists occupied it in 1944, has two 
daughters in college. From Latvia, she and 
her family fled to Germany where they were 
in a Displaced Persons camp. Through the 
help of church organizations they were able 
to emigrate to this country in 1950. Inta 
Miske was graduated from Simmons College 
in 1955. She is doing graduate work at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy in 
Medford, and works part time at Amlico.”’ 
The indirect, but inescapable implication: 
that the company whose employee's chil- 
dren go to college in such large numbers, 
must be all right. 





Tue Detroir Epison Company's maga- 
zine is Synchroscope. The name is explained 
on the masthead: a synchroscope is a device 
that helps power plant generators work 
together—as this magazine helps us to pull 
together as a team in the interest of all. The 
editor is Fred Steiner. In the April issue a 
picture story describes the experiences of a 
young Frenchman who studied American 
business methods for six months at the 
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company. Some sample captions give an 
idea of the number of employees and 
employee activities the editor was able to 
bring into the story, as well as the im- 
pression made of a friendly, interesting 
company where it’s pleasant to work. The 
article also has certain prestige value. A 
fellow comes all the way from France to 
study American business at my company! 
An honorary member of Spellbinders, an 
Edison Toastmasters club, Jean-Pierre found 
his speech training useful when he gave 
talks before church groups and the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of French. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
(Continued from page 120) 


Consuttine Psycnotoctst: Female, Ph.D. specialist in pro- 
jective techniques would like connection in industry with 
organization interested in psychological orientation and 
research. Reply Box 437. 


Pursonnet Manaczr: Twenty yeats experience with engi- 
neering and scientific firms. Implementation and administra- 
tion of personnel policies and procedures; design of recruit- 
ment and training programs; Union Contract negotiations; 
establishment of manpower utilization schedules resulting 
in increased production and decreased costs. Age 43. Reply 
Box 399. 


Direcror Psrsonnsi-Ilnpustriat Revations: Personable and 
qualified—13 years experience in Personnel Administration. 
Past 5 years top-level position supervising well-rounded per- 
sonnel program. Specialist in union contract negotiation- 
administration, and formal salary administration. Age 43— 
married—up-to-date college credits in industrial relations. 
South preferred. Reply Box 426. 


TratNninc or INpusrriat RevaTions Assistant: 6 years broad 
experience in teaching, methods analysis, budget develop- 
ment, administrative staff work, and training administration. 
2-14 years as training director for a federal government bureau, 
1200 employees, 3 field offices. Bright future in government 
but prefer to change to private industry. Midwest or Rocky 
Mountains. Presently earning $73.00. M. Age 29—veteran— 
family. Reply Box 449. 


AssisTaNT TO Pgrsonnet Manacgr: Master's Degree; two 
years experience in employment office; $350. per mo. Reply 
Box 438. 


Personne Direcror: Broad experience in planning, policy 
making and working in harmonious relationship with top 
flight management in formulating and directing personnel 
service. Sixteen years mature service in personnel field, labor 
relations, recruitment and employment, wage administra- 
tion, employee insurance, recreation and records. College 
degree. Resume upon request. Reply Box 432. 


Lawyer, acz 30, witn Docrorat Trainine, 4}4 years col- 
lege teaching in industrial relations, desires position with 
company. Experience includes NLRB assignments, commer- 
cial economic research, and high-caliber administrative 
responsibilities. For resume write Box 411. 


Pgrsonnst: Six years experience as Personnel Manager with 
plant employing 800. Recently set up personnel department 
in newly completed southern aluminum plant. College gradu- 
ate. Majored in Personnel and Sales Administration. Age 31. 
Will relocate. Reply Box 444. 


Director Inpustria, & Pgrsonnet Retations: Excellent 
training and experience in personnel administration, labor 
relations, executive recruitment and training, wage and 
salary administration, labor law, organization planning and 
policies. Thirteen years experience plus graduate study and 
college teaching experience. Resume upon request. Reply 
Box 448. 


InpustriaL Recations Trainge: Would like work in area of 
personnel leading into labor relations. BS Personnel and 
Industrial Relations—1955. Extremely desirous of progress- 
ing in this field. One year in sales. 28 years. Married. 2 chil- 
dren. Reply Box 451. 


Musr Retocats Sourn or Sourawsst—young man, 30, col- 
lege graduate—7 years successful experience in: personnel, 
public relations, training director, Chamber of Commerce 
Manager, recipient national publicity and honors, capable 
speaker and writer. Reply Box 454. 





HELP WANTED 


Inpustriat Psycnovooists on Tramino Spsciauists: M; 
26-40; MA, EdD., or Ph.D. Salary commensurate with in- 
dividua! qualifications; work as consultant with client com- 
panies in appraisal and development of training programs or 
as a member of research staff in the research and development 
of package training programs; some industrial experience 
necessary; career interest in industrial training and personal 
competence to deal with top management personnel; im- 
mediate availability. Reply Box 370. 


Raszarcu Psycnorooists: M; 24-32; at least MA; minimum 
$5500; participate as a member of a research team in the de- 
velopment of package training programs; evidence of re- 
search competence necessary; some teaching experience help- 
ful; immediate availability. Reply Box 371. 


Pursonnet Manacer: A mature and pleasant individual, 
approximately 35 to 40 years of age and with § to 10 years 
experience in all phases of personnel administration, is 
needed to assist the plant Industrial Relations Director of a 
goo employee heavy chemical manufacturing plant located 
in the Ohio Valley. It is contemplated that this individual 
will supervise and coordinate the department personnel 
functions so as to relieve the plant Industrial Relations Di- 
rector of a part of his load. A college degree is desirable but 
not necessary if individual is excepzionally well qualified. 
The job will pay approximately $7,200 per year at the start. 
Reply Box 407. 


Pgrsonnet Consutrant: For the permanent staff of one of 
the oldest management consulting firms—charter member of 
Association of Consulting Management Engineers. 28—33. 
College degree. Graduate work desirable. Demonstrated 
growth in responsibilities and knowledge in one or more of 
the following—organization of personnel activities; execu- 
tive compensation; wage and salary administration; training 
and management development. This opportunity will be a 
challenge and stimulation to the person who enjoys the 
problem-solving aspects of complex business situations. 
Salary to $12,000. Location New York City. Reply Box 442. 


Pgrsonnet Assistant: Young man preferably in the 25-30 
year age bracket. The individual we seek probably has a 
college degree and several years of personnel experience. His 
primary duties would be to edit house organ (monthly) and 
to maintain evaluation systems. Ability to write is a must. 
Would gradually take on more and more responsibility in 
personnel and labor relations to relieve busy executive. 
Small metal fabricator in delightful mid-west town. Reply 
Box 443. 


Personne Assistant To THe Director: With appropriate 
college training and 3 to 6 years diversified experience in 
personnel work. Excellent development opportunity in a 
large, long-established Philadelphia food processing com- 
pany. Starting salary commensurate with responsibility. 
Please send resume to Box 447. 


Wace & Sarary Anatyst: (Foreign Employment) Masters 
degree in Psychology or Industrial Relations plus minimum 
8 years’ broad responsible work experience in industrial wage 
and salary administration. Substantial portion of experience 
must be in developmental work. To assist in developing 
wage and salary policies, procedures and methods. Must be 
capable of presenting and securing acceptance of recommenda- 
tions. For Major Ou. Company with extensive Middle 
East operations. Write giving full particulars regarding 
personal history and work experience. Please include tele- 
phone number. Reply Box 445. 


PersonNet Apvisors: (Foreign Employment) Mature men, 
35-45 years of age, with a college degree plus minimum 7 
years of broad experience in Industrial Relations or Industrial 
Engineering. Experience must include work in supervisory 
level in labor contract administration, employee relations, 
wage and salary administration and/or related industrial 
relations activities. For Mayor Ou Company with extensive 
Middle East operations. Write giving full particulars regard- 
ing personal history and work experience. Please include 
telephone number. Reply Box 446. 


PgRSONNEL AND Lapor Retations Assistant. A leading 
company in one of the South's most rapidly growing indus- 
tries is seeking a personable, clean-cut man to assist in tech- 
nical personnel procurement, labor relations, and perform 
other personnel functions as required. Position requires man 
under 36 years of age, preferably with advanced college 
degree—business administration, industrial engineering, or 
law. Industrial experience desirable. Salary commensurate 
with education and experience. Reply Box 452. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


InpusTRIAL ENGringER: 12 years diversified experience with 
top-fiight industrial companies. In present position have 
effected upwards of $300,000 annual savings in rail and truck 
transportation and in materials handling equipment. Thor- 
oughly familiar with modern management practices and have 
natural ability to lead and influence men. Available for perma- 
nent position on executive level. Age 33, veteran, married, 
3 children. Present salary $7,000. Reply Box 310. 


Psrxsonnst Director or Assistant: 16 years experience in 
personnel and training with organizations of 500 to 5,000 
employees. Recent Industrial Psychology degree. Presently 
employed in engineering research and developing company; 
responsible for apprenticeship, supervisory development, on- 
the-job training, co-op engineering and college recruiting 
programs; and nationwide recruitment of scientific, technical 
and skilled personnel. Prefer West or Southwest. Box 394. 


Inpustr1aL Retarions: Employed, mature, married, college 
graduate desires to relocate in East. 14 years experience in all 
phases of industrial relations. Reply Box 433. 


(Continued on page 119) 
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